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USEFUL SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


FOR GENERAL USE FOR FIFTH YEAR 


. Sonaneren’s Bible Readings for Schools - - ARNOLD’s Stories of Ancient Peoples - - 
e IGHT’S Selections from the Bible - - - BAEDWIN’S Discovery of the Old Northwest 


FOR FIRST YEAR ME Sons og the Old Northwest- - 


, CARP eogrs in a 
BEEBE and KINGSLEY’s First Year Nature Reader ENTER’S phical Readers: 
LANE’s Stories for Children ; Asia - 90.60 North America 


McCuLLoucu’s Little Stories for Little People-_ poe eee of ‘teats Nell ( Gorton): : 


Srmms’s Child Literature 
GUERBER’S Story of the Thirteen Colonies - 
Woon’s The Children’s First Story Book - Story of the Great Republic Be ree 


FOR SECOND YEAR Story of the English - 


GUYOT Geograp hical Reader (P Pratt) - 
BAKEWELL’s True Fairy Stories - - - - - KINGSLEY’S Four ue xplorers - - 
BALDWIN’S Fairy Stories and Fables - - - - Story of Lewis and Clark - P 
BALDWIN’S Fifty Famous Stories Retold - 


NEEDHAM’s Outdoor Studies - - = 
EGGLESTON’S Stories of Great Americans for Little Perry’s Four American Inventors - - 
Americans - - < 


PERRY and BEEBE’S Four American Pioneers 
LocIE and UECKE’s Story Matin. oss So ee PERSONS’S Our Country in Poem and Prose 
Lone’s Home 


Geograp WILLIAMS’s Choice Literature— Book Two, for Inter- 
SHAw’s Big People and ol ittle Peo le of Other Lands 


mediate Grades - z: 
SmMyYTHE’Ss Old Time Stories Retol i WINTERBURN’S The Spanish in the Southwest - - 
WILLIAMs’s Choice Literature— Book One, for Primary 
Grades -  - FOR SIXTH YEAR 


PAYNE’S Geographical Nature Studies Bb on pees é i ale 
LARKE’S Story of Tro = 
FOR THIRD YEAR Story of Ulymes>. 


Storyof Aeneas- - - - 

Story of Caesar -— - 
Dickens’ s Tale of Two Cities (Kirk) 
GUERBER’S Story of the Greeks - 

Story of the Romans -  - 

Story of the Chosen ae 
RoLFE’s Tales of Chivalry - 

Tales from English History 

Tales from Scottish History 
MONTEITH’S Popular Science Reader 
PITMAN’S Stories of Old France - 
ScoTtT’s Kenilworth ( Norris) - 

Quentin Durward (Norris) 

Talisman (Dewey) - 
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Apsott’s A Boy on a Farm - 
BALDWIN’s Old Stories of the East 
Old Greek Stories - - 
BARTLETT’S Animals at Home - 
BRADISH’S Old Norse Stories’ - 
BRADISH’S Stories of Country Life 
EGGLESTON’S Stories‘of American Life aud Adventure 
HorRnNE and ScoBEy’s Stories of Great Artists - . 
KELLY’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors - 
MONTEITH’S Some Useful Animals - 
Pratt’s Legends of the Red Children - 
PYLE’s Prose and Verse for Children - 
Stories of Humble Friends - - - 
SHaw’s Discoverers and Explorers - VAN BERGEN’S Story of China 
Stoxgs’s Ten Common Trees_ - : Story of Japan - 
WILLIAMs’s Choice Literature—Book Two WILLIAMs’s Choice Literature—Book One, for Grammar 
mary Grades- - - - - ey ee PS Gk ee A ee 


FOR FOURTH YEAR FOR SEVENTH YEAR 


BALDWIN’s Four Great Americans - 
BEEBE’s Four American Naval Heroes 
BuRTON’s Four American Patriots . 
CLARKE’s Arabian Nights < 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children - 
DEFOE’S eg dag retey ag nd Pr 
HOLBROOK’S ’Round the Year in Myth and Son 
HoLpER’s Stories of Animal Life- —- FOR EIGHTH YEAR 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian Islands 

TwoGirlsinChina - - - - Copy’s Four American Poets - ~ - 
ROLFE’Ss Fairy Tales - Four American Writers - -— - 
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HERRICK’S Chapterson Plant Life - - = - 

The Earth in Past Ages - - - 
MARKWICK and SMITH’s The True Citizen + ce Bim 
Neda =P $ Choice Literature— Book Two, for Grammar 

rades - - - - - - - 





1s *-Mann pease 


WILLIAMS’s Choice Literature—Book One, “for Inter- : CoopPEerR’s Animal Life - - 
mediate Grades - - - - - WINSHIP’s Great American Educators 








Send for illustrated descriptibe catalog 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY-=-Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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STUDENT |- STUDENT 


1 Becoming 7 Dignified 


Auge 2 Economical 8 Graceful 


“< WS aati 3 Comfortable . 9 Democratic 


Olde ion’d \ = —"Prmncipals ata 
Choolmesren hif teachers of toda ee have 4 Aesthetic 10 Historical 
DOCTOR 


Jno care or worry in regard to : : 
ockand Bell. Ythe times for the varioas pene 5 Stimulating ll Magnifying 
and the correctness of the clocks 6 Scholarly 12 Uniform 





we ie Gy T°OL8L. 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK Seven Types of Student Gowns 


segs Bhootets Bells and cpsrates te wit og np A CLOCKS = all moomes. 
epartments, and buildings, the Electric Bell being run automatically 
on the EXAOT MINUTE set down in the program for beginning and 21 Kinds of FA BRICS Prices from 
closing every period, assembling and dismissing school, etc., while the or . < 
secondary cloeks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. 17 Grades $2.75 to $16.75 
Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted, and Various weights for warmth, made quickly to order on 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- measurements easily taken. Convenient methods for distri- 


‘oom, 4 
You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic bution and payment. 
Program Clock andits advantages in school management, and we will 


take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full information, if you will Cc oO > R E L r; a ie E Oo N A R D 


mention this Ad. 
Bureau of Academic Costume 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., ALBANY, N. ¥. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 























BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 


KANE « 
SCHOOL 
DESKS « 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will & & 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and Ever Will Be 
FIRST 


Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: W 1 : 
28 WEST 19th S8T., NEW YORK Works: RACINE, WIS. 9 WAR SH AVE. GHCAGO 
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If it is the 


COLUMBIA 


that’s all you 
care to know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas— made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BLY 
THE COLUMBIA. 








MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office : 
24 West 19th St.,. NEW YORK 





Buy your Goods 
From the Manufacturers 


We manufacture a Superior line. 
ing, send your estimates for our prices. 
trade. 

Any of the following catalogs mailed on application. 


Catalog A. General School Supplies—Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary Holders, 
Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, etc., etc. 

School Furniture—School Seats, Teachers’ 
Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs 
and Tables, etc., etc. 

Office Furniture—Office Desks and Chairs, 
* Revolving Book Cases. Filing Cabinets, 
etc. *(Special Catalog.) 

Stationery and Stationers’ Sundries—Exami- 
nation and Practice Papers, Drawing 
Papers, Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, 
Ink, Commencement Cards, Programs 
Class Badges, etc., etc. 

School Records and Blanks—District Officer’s 
Account and Record Books, Teachers’ 
Registers, Township and School District 
Orders, and Special Forms. 

Diplomas—Diplomas of Graduation, Certi- 
ficates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, and Litho- 
graphed and Printed Forms of all kinds. 

Anatomical Models. 

Book Cases, Sectional and Standard. 

. Special of Swigert’s Lunar Tellurian. 

«| ¢ Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. 

« « The Atlas Series of Science Tablets. 


“4 Politico-Relief Maps. 


CENTRAL SCHCOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


315-321 Wabash Ave., 74 N. Broad Street 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 








Before purchas- 
We want your 


ait 


3 


NOSES 





398 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 





**3** KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 * * 


School Entertainment Katalog. 


The cream ot this literature. 700 books— 
over 150 new ones listed and described 
thisyear. Free. 


3 
Teachers’ Katalog. 
144 large pages illustrated—revised to date, 
The most complete list of books for teachers, 
teachers’ aids, etc.,in existence Free. 


New Century Katalog. 


A descriptive list of pedagogical books aud 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 70 
best books listed, classified,many deser' bed 
A unique katalog none other published 
Send 2¢. stamp 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


2°°.* “* No sleep till morn; 
When youth and pleasure mest. 
-B 
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THE PENCIL THAT’S IMITATED 
BUT NOT EQUALED 


9, 


a 


It takes very little at this time to make the 
little ones happy. If they have plenty of 


DIXON’S 4mercan PENCILS 


as well as fire-crackers, they will be happy all 
day long. These pencils are most excellent 
for all purposes during the long Summer vaca- 
tion, and are restful as well as useful. 

Send 16c. instamps and mention this publication 
and among the samples sent you for educational 
work will be one of Dixon’s Uncle Sam 
Pencils, this has not only the red and white 
alternating strips, but the blue fie!d and thirteen 
stars as well. 


Joseph Dixon Crvcible Co., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


» 
= 


American 
Graphite 


GOOF POPES FPGSESD 9 OS FOSFTOGOSFHS 559690905690 5606 900% 
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CROWN SANITARY FLOORING 


Bath 
Rooms 


and 


Hospitals Kitchens 
' 100 North Moore Street, NEW YORK CITY 


ROBERT A. KEASBEY CO., 13 °rerrace, BUFFALO, 'N. Y. 


McINTOSH_  SIEREOPTICON COMPANY 


Used in 


Schools 




















EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.,, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION 


Minerals Rocks Invertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON *CHOOL COLLECTIONS put u 
in strong cloth-covered cases, and accompanied wit 
model text-bonk, are easily, in every respect, the best 
and Ch t low-priced collections in the market. 








UP TO DATE= 






PROJECTION And all the 
APPARATUS Accessories 

¥ for Physical 

MICROSCOPE and Scientific 
ATTACHMENTS Demonstration 


Write to us for Catalogue of School Lanterns and Slides 


61 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SO APPARATUS FOR THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS. 


We are nowselling the Urowell inet No. 1 (500 
SUPPLY now ip use); the Crowell Atak’ wpa a fess pose 
[xpianavous 
IN 





Mid. by 






@uuMB 


pensive but complete equipment; the Regents’ Set 
planned especially for the New York course; also a 
complete Electrical Outfit. 

During the year ending June 1st, we piacea se 
Crowell Cabinets in the best schools of this country. 
The cabinet has been much improved and is better than 
ever. It will cost you nothing to investigate its merits. 
Send us your order during June or July that vou may 
be served promptly and be prepared for work when the 
Fall term opens. 

Ready October 1, the Columbia Program Clock, 
if constructed ov an entirely new plan; simple and inex- 
I | _pensive. Write for circular. 

- Columbia Micrometer, measures to one half inch 

by tbousandths. As goodas the best. Guaranteed ac- 

curate. Price, $2.90. i ; 

Get our prices on Chemicals, Chemical Glassware, 

talogue “anual Training Supplies Pictures and Casts for Dec- 
Ue orations and General Supplies. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., “asert Office: Hamilton, N. Y. 





















The New Series ‘“‘ Devoe’’ Water Color Boxes. 


Cake Colors. Enameled tin long boxes 2 in. wide by 8 in. long. 





Write for latest price-list. 
F, W. DEVOE & C, C, RAYNOLDS CO., - Fulton Street, Corner William, New York 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 
Good Type, Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced Good Pa or ell Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Onaiaone ree} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 











Commissioner Harris writes: “Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collec- 
tions.” Relief Maps. Lantern Slides, Charts, 
etc. Descriptive Circulars free. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
1217th STRAET, N. W., WasHINGTON, D.C. 
BOOKS 


FREN C for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 


lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 








Liberal Pay for Information 


If you know where and when goods in my tine 
will be purchased, write tome. J pay ltberally for 
information. 





This Coupon is good for $5.00. For 
$1 with this coupon Fewill send you (transporta- 
aid by me) a $5.00 ——— 


tion charges pre 
map of U 8. and World, 47x7 inches in size, wit. 
@ gross of my school pens or a gallon of best guar- 
anteed ink, as preferred (either of which is worth 
1.00). This exceedingly liberal offer is made to 
introduce the goods. 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. 
For 25 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one- 
month or ten-month report cards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
te introduce the goods. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


TAILOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
Physica: and Science Apparatus. 
Kindergarten Goeds, 

Schoo} Supplies—Books and Apparatus. 
School and Office Furniture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
T177-179 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 

















Can You Educate?. 


Of course you can! But can you 
educate normally—logically—nat- 
urally? Few teachers know how. 
Isit worth @ Dollar to know how? 
If so, order a copy of our Educa- 
tional Educator, Wherewithal. Th : 
challenger of all universities, 
colleges, and schools; their pro- 
fessors, faculties, teachers and 
students, and all other school-book 
publishers. 

Wherewithal Book Co., 

394 North Front Street, 


. Philadelphia, Pa. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


| 





WHEREWITHAL 








Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN 





(0. ~<a 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 
The Stationers supply them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


§ 26 John Street, New York 
( Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Baird’s Hand-Made 
Silver Glass #& w& 


for diffusion of light in dark 
and illy-lighted school-rooms. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard; Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
583 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


GOOD TEACHERS are in demand IN MINNESOTA 


Normal and College Graduates who can show a high degree of fitness for supervision or for high 
school, grade, or special teaching will do well to write to us for information. The demand on us 
or good primary, intermediate, and grammar gra‘e teachers is far in excess of our supply. 
MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York Joun OC. Rookweu, Manager. 














THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has exceptional facilities for placing teachers in good positions in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and the Dakotas. Address, S. Y. GILLAN & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Totroduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(11) ALLENTOWN, PA. 
employers because it confines itself to 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE gioloyere socanse it coninos itself to 


ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
’ Provides Schools of all Grades with 
AL BANY r TEAC HERS AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
The EDUCATIONAL BUREAU inviteinvestigation by competent venchers. 
(Established 1891 by present manager) Members located in leading institutions of eighteen 


Chas. J. Parkers Gen. Mer., RALKIGH,N.C. | States at salaries from $2,500 per year down. 
WESTERN BRANCH Orrick: “FORT SMITH, ARK. We were unable to fili hundreds of places making 


Members represented through both Offices. application last year. 
with good general education wanted for department work in 


PECIALISTS High Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Col- 


leges, in Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure 
positions paying from $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of 
music and drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, (Nat. Ed Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


FISHER =. ACENCY 


A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
70 Fifth Avenue 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools,and families Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT Manager. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘* How to Increase 
Your Salary.” If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


SELF-CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FounDaTIONs which 18 rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pre 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


ws vw FOR SUMMER STUDY ew »& 

td int it to the teach d te fessi ti . The teach bh 
SHAW’S QUESTION BOOK foirttruir will become ae neat as possibles norm 1: school graduate. It con- 
tains 6.000 Questions and Answers on 22 different branches of study. 


1. It is a General Review of the Common School and Higher Studies. 3, It is carefully graded into grades 
corresponding to those into which teachers are usually classed. 3. It is a useful reference work for every teacher 


and po away Led, 
PRICE, $1.75, net postpaid. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York 








OLDEST WEST (F THE HUDSON. 
Operates in every State. Successful 
teachers seeking positions or promotion 
are wanted immediately for fall vacan- 
cies. Manual free. 









































Beautiful and Inexpensive 
Has received the highest 
scientific endorsement. ° . 

‘ : Sole 

Redding, Baird & Co., p:.triputors 

BOSTON, MASS. 
ae e 
New York University 
‘WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y.CITY. ) 
A graduate School ot 
SCH OOL educational science: 
Pe} tf furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 
ment for teachers 
PEDA GOG wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, : 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DREXEL INSTITUTE, 
COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS. 
A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been gradua' 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
—- ae: —-* — course, can 
on application € eo 
J AMES MacALISTER, President. 











TEM £0 ROE 

¥ DUSTMON 4S brid ) é nN e 
/ Ulla. ay 
SSeS «© Woo! Feit 


Noiseless and Dustiess. Will not injure black- 
board. Every one guaranteed tooutwear 5 or 
more ordinary erasers, Price on request. 
SAMPLE MAILED FOR 10 C°NTS. 
E. W. A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Silicale and Slale 
BlacKboards «# 


Send for prices before placing your 
orders; try us on your next order. 
We manufacture Silicate Veneer slabs 
8 and 4 feet wide by 12 feet long, 
finished on one or both sides, with our 
Black Diamond Slating, a perfect 
slate surface. Silicate revolvin 

Blackboards, Wall Boards, Rol 

Boards, Lapilinum (Slated Cloth), 
Book Slates, Black Diamond Liquid 
Slating, Crayon Holders, Easels, 
Pointers, Sheepskin Erasers, Wool 
Felt Erasers, and many other goods 
suitable for the school-room, at the 
lowest market price. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 
Send for illustrated Catalog 87th edition. 
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ORNAMENTAL, SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE 


This illustration shows book eqipped 
with 20th Ceutury Cover, and a plain 
view of cover detached. 





TT 





ares 


oS 
Cover 


/, PERFECT automatic BOOK COVER adjustable for ane 
Cation to different thicknesses of books of any size, in such a 
manner as toleave the TITLE on the back of the book exposed to 

view. Write for full particulars and prices on quantities. Special 

terms to Schools and Jobbers. SAMPLE DOZ,. POSTPAID 3Qc, 


ONE SIZE COVERS ALL TEXT-BOOKS 
STRONGHURST MFG. CO., STRONGHURST, ILL U.S. A. 
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20th Century Book 


PATENTED JAN, 12; 
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with complete Sylla- 
buses in pamphlet 


COU RSE 0 F STU DY form, from latest com- 
position, Reading, Penmanship), Geography, Elementary Science, Nature Study, 
History and Civics, and Mathe- 

sad wie our NEW YORK CITY 
Cooking, Sewing, Physiology. 

Some startling changes. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. Course of Study alone, 10 cents, 
postpaid. Address 


mittee revisions and officially correct. In English (including Grammar, Compo- 
matics. Together with Course 

Adopted May 27, 1903. The product of the ablest practical school men of the day. 
THE METROPOLITAN TEACHER, 10 East iqth Street, NEW YORK 








A POINTER: 


REMINGTON 
OPERATORS 
are wanted every- 
where; Other Oper- 
ators only here and 


there. 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











 agetarsose will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsfored’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


Ifyour druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 












AA 
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MACK & Co No. 18 Brown’s Race, 
1 Rochester, N.Y. 


Manrfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 


TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Trainin i 


Schools in the United 
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At 
President Charles William Fliot.* 
By E. GILE RICH. 


As the president of the oldest and largest university in 
the new world, the university which has played the most 
prominent part in the annals of the country, Dr. Eliot 
should, by right of his position, be one of our most promi- 
nent educators. As president of the N. E. A. for the 
year 1902-8, a position gained thru his efforts in behalf 
of secondary education, he stands at the head of the army 
of American teachers. But, aside from all this, he is at 
present the acknowledged leader in the field of American 
education. No other person in the history of education 
in this country, save Horace Mann, has so deeply stamped 
his ideals upon our scheme of popular education. 

Moreover, thru his advocacy of civil service and 
tariff reform and his remarks on the great labor ques- 
tion, he is generally regarded as one of six men in 
the country most prominent in molding public opinion. 
Independent in thought, clear in expression, vigorous and 
utterly fearless in action, he is representative of the 
best type of American scholarship and action. From the 
view-point of the deeper and more lasting forces in civil- 
ization his achievements are not exceeded in importance 
by anything that has taken place in our generation. 

Charles William Eliot was born in Boston in 1834 and 
was fitted for college at the Boston Latin school. Upon 
finishing his course at Harvard, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1853, he was appointed tutor in the college, and, 
in 1858, was made assistant professor of ‘mathematics 
and chemistry. In 18638, he went to Europe, where he 
spent two years in the study of chemistry and in exami- 
nation of the systems of public instruction in France, 
Germany, and England. Upon his return, in 1865, he 
was appointed professor of analytical chemistry in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In the same 
year an important revolution occurred in the government 
of Harvard university. The alumni were given increased 
power in the management of the university, and thus the 
way was prepared for extensive and thoro reforms. 
Shortly afterwards Dr. Thomas Hill resigned the presi- 
dency, and, after a considerable interregnum, Dr. Eliot 
succeeded to the office in 1869. 

Thus he entered upon a work which, kad he done 
naught else for education, would have rendered him a 
prominent figure in the educational world. It is not too 
much to say that he gave to America her first real uni- 
versity. 

At the time of his accession to office Harvard univer- 
sity consisted of a small college surrounded by several 
desultory professional schools. In the college the curri- 
culum was hopeless from our present point of view. A 
large place was given to instruction in metaphysics, but 
of a single school in dogmatic form. The precise num- 
ber of pages and fraction of chapters to be read in a year 
were prescribed. The fragments of instruction were en- 
tirely unrelated. 

Immediately upon entering office the new president 
began his struggle for the principles which are behind 
much of the progress, educational and otherwise, of the 
last generation. He fought for liberty in choice of 
studies and absolute freedom in investigation for both 
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teacher and student. He wanted science to be taught 
by first-hand observation, philosophy and religion by can- 
did criticism. In 1884, he had triumphed to such an ex- 
tent that the work of the freshman year at Harvard was 
largely elective. This was one of the greatest triumphs 
in educational progress. It was the basis of the work for 
adding reality and life to secondary education. 

Many persons have believed that President Eliot in- 
troduced the elective system at Harvard. This, however, 
was not the case. The principle was laid down at Har- 
vard as early as 1825. But Eliot’s predecessors had not 
believed in the system and they had tried to lessen its 


range. The need of a discerning and broad-minded soul 
to develop the idea was manifest. This need was met 
by Dr. Eliot. 


The services rendered by him in uplifting the stand- 
ards of professional education can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. He found the professional school little more 
than an irresponsible commercial institution. Under his 
leadership the course of study has been lengthened and 
strengthened. The standards for admission have been 
advanced. He established the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in this country and founded a self-respecting grad- 
uate school on the broad foundation of undergraduate 
preparation. In short, he gave us a real university com- 
parable to the great universities of the continent. 

The great interest to those who will be present at the 
N. E. A. convention is President Eliot’s work for the sec- 
ondary schools. As early as 1869, he had written articles 
in the Atlantic Monthly on the new education, which had 
disclosed to the public a thoro acquaintance with the best 
thought on education in Europe. In 1873 he called at- 
tention “to the great importance to the colleges and the 
community that the way be kept wide open from the pri- 
mary school to the professional for the poor as well as 
for the rich.” 

Seventeen years later, at the annual convention of the 
N. E. A., President Eliot delivered an epoch-making 
speech, which led to the formation of the famous Com- 
mittee of Ten, of which he became chairman. In this 
position he showed remarkable tact and infinite capacity 
for molding men and forces for the successful accom- 
plishment of a definite purpose. 

Here also he secured sanction for his ideas concerning 
the worthlessness of short information courses, the ear- 
lier beginning in the elementary schools of algebra, 
geometry, natural science, and modern languages, the 
correlation and association of subjects with one another 
on the program and by actual teaching, and the doctrine 
that the secondary schools, supported at public expense, 
should be primarily for the many who do not pursue their 
education further. 

Thus President Eliot gave to secondary education its 
greatest impulse toward efficiency, variety, serviceable- 
ness, and vitality. 

But he did not stop at this. Finding that the gram- 
mar course was dull and devoid of human interest, con- 
sisting chiefly of mere memory exercises or relatively 
useless matters, he took up the reform for a community 
constantly suffering harm on account of the natural ap- 
titudes of the individual children never being appealed to. 

In 1891 he won indorsement for his plan of shorten- 
ing and enriching the school course. Five principal 
recommendations were adopted: That elementary natural. 
history be taught in the earlier years of school life by: 
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demonstrations and experiments rather than by books; 
that elementary physics be taught by the laboratory 
method; that algebra and geometry be taught pupils at 
the age of twelve or thirteen; that French, German, or 
Latin be taught after the age of ten. Thus his influence 
brightened the grade schools, and they ceased to serve 
as instruments of intellectual torture, just as under his 
reforms the secondary schools had ceased to be instru- 
ments of slow starvation thru uniformity. 

As a reformer President Eliot has often been misun- 
derstood, misrepresented, even maligned. But thru his 
efforts the lives of hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls have been made happier, brighter, and better worth 
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living. In his recent books he has continued his work 
for the cause of education. His services have been tre- 
mendous in rationalizing temperance agitation and edu- 
cational] fads. 

President Eliot’s authority has been limited to Harvard, 
but his influence has been national, affecting not only the 
‘educational, but also the social and political fabric. The 
honor that has been paid and will be paid him is well 
earned, for it is but just that those distinguished men 
who, in a democracy, succeed in doing something worth- 
while in the less conspicuous but no less heroic struggles 
on fields of peace, should receive while they live the 
recognition and gratitude which are their due. 





National Educational Association. 


Forty-Second Annual Convention at Boston, July 7-11. 


What the N. E. A. Will Mean to Boston. 


What the convention will mean to Boston it will mean 
to teachers everywhere. The fact that New England 
appreciates the benefits this great assemblage will bring 
is evident from the following, taken from the Boston 
Transcript: 

Entirely aside from the good it wil] do twenty-five 
thousand teachers to come to Boston for attendance 
upon the National Educational Association in July, and 
the good it will do New England to demonstrate once 
again that her hospitality is adequate, there is a larger 
profit that will come to the city and state from having 
citizens as well as the educational people become ac- 
quainted with the professional enthusiasm of the West. 
Those in the best position to know say that the prospect 
is that there will be twenty-five thousand from beyond 
the borders of New England, and they will largely be the 
inspiring members of the profession. Aside from the 
250 assigned speakers on the program, the whole twen- 
ty-five thousand will talk education, will ask and answer 
questions, and will express opinions. Unless teachers 
are misrepresented they are quite likely to have convic- 
tions on ways and means of teaching and to promulgate 
and defend them. 

New England cradled the public school system and 
has given the country the leading classical university in 
America, the most prominent technology institute in the 
world, and most of the great educational leaders, from 
Horace Mann and Mary Lyon to President Charles W. 
Eliot, Dr. William T. Harris, and Sarah Louise Arnold, 
and it is but natural that we should be conservative 
even to contentment with the way we do things. We 
cannot realize that New York city has the most up-to- 
date system of school administration in the world; that 
nearly every Western city has revolutionized its methods 
of administration within a few years, whereas we have 
made no advance for nearly a generation. We may not 
want all the new things of which they can tell us, but 
we do want to be told by word of mouth and with earn- 
est pride of the progress in other cities and sections. 
Provided it costs $25,000 to prepare for the coming con- 
vention, that is little more than the cost of one day’s 
schooling in the metropolitan district, and it can but 
benefit the teaching of a third of a million children for 
many weeks. 

The Welcome to be Accorded. 


Boston is prepared to fling open its doors, wide, to the 
visiting teachers. The Herald of June 9 says: 

Boston has entertained some large companies at vari- 
ous times. We have had reunionsand jubilees and anni- 


versaries and conventions, almost without number. Some 
of them have brought an immense throng as participants 
and as spectators. Yet we doubt whether the city has 
at any time had so many strangers of one profession or 
calling gathered here to exchange opinions and to obtain 
inspiration for their future work as will be here for five 
days in the early part of July. There ought to be some 


power in this vast aggregation of earnest workers abound- 
ing in zeal and enthusiasm to arouse our own educational 
forces to a larger and a better service. It does not ap- 
pear possible that this wave can pass over us without 
doing us good in a variety of ways. 

The National Educational Association is a growth of 
the great Middle West rather than of New England. 
We are informed that the great body of New England 
teachers are practically strangers to it. And to this 
reason it is due, in the judgment of many, that there 
seems to be some lack of professional ardor and zeal as 
compared with what exists in the Western states. It 
was more than thirty years ago, when this association 
had not become the really grand institution that it is 
now, that it last met in New England. Meantime New 
England teachers as a class have almost ignored it. Of 
the more than one hundred men and women who are now 
serving on the various committees of preparation for the 
meeting in July, we learn that but a small minority have 
attended even a single meeting, and those who have at- 
tended more than two or three meetings are, it is said, 
not more than four or five. 

One who ought to know of what he speaks informs us 
that in a school of considerable reputation the teachers 
did not know what the National Educational Association 
is, or that it is coming to Boston, until the middle of last 
month. Each of the states of the Middle West has com- 
monly been more numerously represented at the annual 
meetings than all New England. These are evidences 
of provincialism. They show that teachers do not at- 
tend educational conventions outside of the local field, or 
read educational publisations. It might not be a bad 
plan for those who examine teachers for appointment or 
promotion to make specific inquiry into their interest in 
the things that make for a wide and liberalizing knowl- 
edge of their professional work and duty. Teachers are 
apt to become too much localized in thought as well as 
in experience. 

Probably there has never come to Boston a more earn- 
est body of workers. And no workers are engaged in a 
more useful and honorable endeavor. Every part of the 
country will be represented by men and women of high 
intelligence and character, whom Boston ought espe- 
cially to honor for the cause they represent as well as for 
their personal deserving. 

Our citizens will be not merely unappreciative, but 
mistaken and unfortunate if they do not regard the com- 
ing of the association to Boston as a particular honor to 
the city and the commonwealth. If in any conceit of 
superiority we fancy that we do not need such a visit of 
teachers, we are gravely at fault. In truth, few places 
need it more. Perhaps there are some who think, speak- 
ing in the cant of the day, that “we know it all,” and 
therefore have nothing to learn from other teachers than 
those we have bred at home. This is a manifestation of 
the same egotism and narrowness that would have only 
Boston educated teachers in Boston schools. The truth 
is that we are somewhat slow in the acceptance of ideas 
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that have originated elsewhere; indeed, somewhat slow 
in making the most of those we originate ourselves. The 
great convention must prove a notable advantage and 
stimulant to the educational thought and the educational 
practice of New England. We may learn much more 
than we are prepared to impart. The West is the leader 
in current educational advance as well as in many other 
things. Let us welcome our opportunity and turn it to 
the largest profit. Such another will not come soon. 

This urgent word is spoken not to teachers alone, but 
to all citizens. Twenty-five thousand stanch and true 
toilers in the really greatest work that is going on in the 
land—the development of the generation of growing 
youth in knowledge, in patriotism, and in morality—are 
to encamp with us for a season, while they strengthen 
their preparation, their faith, and their courage for the 
tremendous duty. Let us aid and cheer them by every 
means in our power. 


EPIX 
What You Will See in Boston. 


Scientific Observatories. 
By FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


Three important observatories in the neigborhood of 
Boston are well worth your looking into while you are 
doing the sights of the city. These are the Harvard 
Astronomical Observatory, the Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory, now a part of Harvard university, and the 
little Geodetic Observatory, belonging to the Massachu- 
setts Institute and situated in the Middlesex Fells. 


If at all interested in scientific matters you will be. 


abundantly entertained at any or all of these. Above 
everything else you must take-in the Harvard Astronom- 
ical Observatory, which, under the direction of Prof. E. 
C. Pickering, has become, in many of its departments, 
the leading center of astronomical research in the world. 
Beautifully located on high ground about a mile from 
the college yard the observatory is certainly one of the 
most creditable of Harvard’s contributions to the cause 
of science. It is, perhaps, as widely known in Europe as 
any single department -of the university, and has, natu- 
rally enough, been mentioned as the logical center of the 
“ astronomical trust,” which Professor Pickering is en- 
deavoring to effect. The observatory has already be- 
come a very valuable plant, its permanent endowment 
having increased within a quarter of a century from $176,- 
000 to $909,000—equal now to about one-fifteenth of the 
total endowment of the university; its present annual 
income is upwards of $50,000, giving it high rank as 
compared even with the big governmental observatories 
of the world. 

But these figures of resources are, in reality, far less 
significant than the things that are done with the money. 
The observatory stands before Harvard students as a 
perpetual example of the kind of service the university 
has been proud of rendering to the cause of science. It 
is a fact, to be sure, that no class teaching is done here, 
so that the contact with student life is not very close. 
The observatory is primarily an institution for research, 
not for teaching, so that, if any young man or young 
woman wants to learn astronomy at Harvard, he must do 
so by getting a regular appointment in some useful ca- 
pacity about the observatory. Harvard students know 
the observatory only as you may know it, thru an occa- 
sional visit upon special days. But its influence upon the 
university and upon the community is none the less sal- 
utary. 

Undoubtedly the Harvard Observatory’s greatest work 
is in the departments of photometry, which means meas- 
uritig the light of the stars, and in photography, which 
includes the determination of the position of the stars as 
well as the study of their movements and variations in 
their light and composition, and probably the most cele- 
brated feature of the whole observatory—the one that is 
absolutely unique—is the library, as Professor Pickering 
delights to call it, of photographic negatives. The term 
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is not at all inappropriate, for this actually contains the 
only extant and readily available history of the heavens 
covering a considerable period of years, Harvard has 
always been the world’s leading center of astronomical 
photography ever since the Professors Bond, father and 
son, first began, years ago, to photograph the stars, using 
the old-fashioned wet plates, and ever since the advent 
of dry-plate photography, which enables the scientists to 
keep accurate records of the whole sky, the Harvard 
astronomers, not only at Cambridge, but also at their 
high altitude observatory near Arequipa, Peru, have been 
taking so many pictures of the heavens and filing them 
away in cases that to-day, if you should want to know 
what any particular star was doing on any particular 
night since the records have been regularly taken, you 
need only go to the Harvard Observatory and ask one of 
the trained attendants to have a print of the portion of 
the sky in which it appeared that night made for you. 
To print and publish the results of all this photography 
would be expensive beyond belief, but to hold the nega- 
tives in readiness for consultation has proved to be a 
thoroly feasible scheme. In a great, plain stack-room, 
recently built, you will find the negatives, ranging in size 
from four by five inches up to twenty by twenty-four 
inches, all properly cataloged and immediately available 
for purposes of study. The number of them stands 
already at about 115,000, and the stack-room will easily 
contain in the neighborhood of 270,000. Some twenty 
young women are kept constantly busy at the task of 
classifying and arranging the plates. 

The importance to the science of astronomy of this 
collection can readily be realized. Nowadays when an 
astronomer announces the discovery of a new star or 
variable it is the regular thing that the Harvard records 
shall be searched to see if they contain any previous 
trace of such a body, and the photographic negatives are 
themselves watched with closest attention as they come 
in on the chance that some new heavenly body hereto- 
fore neglected will appear. Nor has this scrutiny been 
unrewarded. In the past fifteen years eight new stars 
have been discovered by the combined efforts of the 
astronomers of the world, and six of these—remarkable 
to relate—were found by one woman, Mrs. W. P. Flem- 
ing, of the Harvard Observatory, whose special duty it is 
to study the negatives for new appearances. As you 
hold one of these glass panels up to the light and note 
its surface all spotted over with little black dots you will 
certainly wonder how anybody, man or woman, could 
make discoveries from it, but trained scientific observa- 
tion accomplishes wonders. 

In this connection I might say it has just been 
announced at Harvard that plans are making that look 
toward the co-operation of several of the world’s chief 
observatories in what is, undoubtedly, the most impor- 
tant astronomical work done for a century—nothing less 
than the completion of a photographic catalog showing 
the position of every star visible in telescopes of moder- 
ate size. The preparation of this list involves measure- 
ment of something like 900,000 stars and will fill ten 
quarto volumes of 300 pages each. A herculean task, 
assuredly, but this is the kind of work that is being done 
at the Harvard Observatory, which you should certainly 
find not less interesting than a great shop or school. Of 
course, there are all manner of wonderful apparatus 
about the place: electrical appliances, in charge of Mr. 
W. P. Gerrish, for compelling the heavens to tell the 
time of day accurately; numerous moderate-sized tele- 
scopes—Harvard’s especial pride, the big Bruce tele- 
scope, being kept at the high altitude station in Peru, 
where atmospheric conditions are better adapted to its 
use;—photometers the largest and most important in the 
world; everything, in fine, that belongs to a great obser- 
vatory. It is undoubtedly the most fascinating scientific 
Mecca in the greater Boston. 

Harvard’s other observatory, maintained as a meteor- 
ological branch of the Astronomical Observatory largely 
thru the munificence of Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch, is situ- 
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Bath-house, Mayflower Grove, Plymvuth. 


ated on the crowning point of the Blue Hills, the highest 
elevation of land anywhere along the Atlantic coast be- 
tween Maine and Florida. The meteorological station 
itself stands 650 feet above the sea. The range is prom- 
inent for miles and is especially interesting historically 
because the Indians called it ““ Massachusetts,” meaning 
the great hills,” and thence Captain John Smith gave 
to the adjacent bay the name which finally was applied 
to the whole state The hills are now part of the Metro- 
politan park system and embrace about 4,500 acres of 
very picturesque woodland—a very delightful region to 
ramble in, as you will discover if you venture into it. 

The observatory itself was founded privately in 1885 
by Mr. Rotch, and since then it has been supported 
almost entirely from his private means at a total cost of 
about $100,000. In 1899, in order to increase its use- 
fulness, it was transferred by a lease of the land on 
which it stands to the general care of the Harvard Astro- 
nomical department. Mr. Rotch was continued as direc- 
tor and his staff retained, consisting of Mr. H. Helm 
Clayton, meteorologist, Mr. S. P. Fergusson, mechani- 
cian, and Mr. A. E. Sweetland, observer—all well-known 
scientists. 

All manner of interesting records are made at this 
station, but the feature of its work that appea‘s most 
strongly to popular imagination is undoubtedly the scien- 
tific kite-flying—the exploration of the air, as it is more 
scientifically called, by means of self-recording instru- 
ments attached to kites. In this work the Blue Hill 
Observatory was the pioneer and its recorded observa- 
tions are the standard for meteorologists everywhere. 
Since 1885, kites have been used at Blue Hill, tho the 
most effective work has been done since 1894, when, at 
the invitation of Mr. Rotch, Mr. William A. Eddy, of 
Bayonne, N. J., came over to Boston and taught the ob- 
servers how to fly the special forms of kite invented by 
him. Very recently Mr. Rotch has evolved the plan of 
flying kites from on shipboard, a plan that has proved to 
have many advantages over kite-flying from a stationary 
base. 

If you should be fortunate enough to be present at 
Blue Hill during a kite ascension you will witness an im- 
pressive and picturesque spectacle. The big strings of 
kites—six as a rule—attached to the steel piano wire 
that is employed as kite string at intervals of about 
1,500 feet, go soaring on occasions as high as 15,000 
feet. Oftentimes a kite breaks loose thru the lines’ 
parting. Not long since one of them escaped and was 
carried to Hingham ten miles distant at the rate of 
about a mile a minute, as was determined by timing it 
thru a glass. Sometimes they come to the ground with 
such violence that they are wrecked, instrument and all, 
but usually they light so gently that, if found again, 
both kite and instrument are little or not at all injured. 

A third observatory, one of unique interest, is the lit- 
tle Geodetic Observatory, maintained by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in the Middlesex Fells. 
That the Institute should take a live interest in geodesy 
is natural enough when you remember that its president, 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, was formerly at the head of the 
United States Survey. The location chosen for this ob- 


servatory is ideal for its purposes, being quite free from 
the possibilities of hindrance, for it is a fact that geodetic 
work must be carried on where the instruments will not 
feel the vibrations caused by the steam cars, street cars, 
heavy teams, or any of the magnetic disturbances due to 
the activities of a great city. The Institute Observatory, 
situated in the wild Fells country, is constructed of field 
rock and has an aperture thru which the meridian can 
be followed from one side of the horizon to the other. 
The astronomical transit that is used in this observatory 
is one that saw service in Sumatra during the celebrated 
expedition of the Technology astronomers in 1901 and 
is one of the two which were used in driving the center 
line of the famous Hoosac Tunnel in western Massachu- 
setts. This observatory, on account of its isolated posi- 
tion, has proved itself one of the most important in the 
country, and its magnetic work is being incorporated 
within the more general work carried on by the United 
States government—another instance of the modern 
methods of co-operation by means of which the limits of 
ge knowledge are being so widely and rapidly ex- 
tended. 


OP 
Historic Plymouth. 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


If during your sojourn in Boston you make no other 
trip outside the city you will have to include a visit to 
Plymouth, the mecca of all American history pilgrimages. 
You will find the Plymouth of to-day a town of pros- 
perity, thrift, and respectability, with elm-shaded streets 
and houses that are singularly attractive quite apart 
from the historic associations of the place. All roads do 
nut lead to Plymouth in the Old Bay State but there is 
sume choice of routes. You may go down there by 
water or by rail or, best of all, if you are bent on seeing 
all you can of the country, by trolley. This last may 
take you thru old, settled towns that are full of charm- 
ing and antiquated houses and scenery. You take at 
Park street or at Boylston street in the subway one of 
the surface cars of the Boston elevated system, marked 
Milton, and at the termination of its route you change 
toa Brockton car. This carries you across a region 
dotted with lakes to the live city of Brockton, a place 
that makes shoes for the nation and which has lately 
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come into national prominence thru its electing a Socialist 
mayor. It is, indeed, a characteristic New England 
manfacturing town of progressive type, its tone given it 
in large measure by the presence of a great lody of 
skilled artisans. 

From Brockton your trolley trip lies eastward thru 
delightful, historic country—thru Whitman and North 
Hanson, which were originally part of Bridgewater famed 





En Route to Plymouth. 


for its state normal school, and thence thru Pembroke 
which is partly covered with the famous Plymouth woods, 
a vast tract of forest in which the wild deer still run 
about, the descendants, perhaps, of the original herd. 
Passing thru this town you may perhaps want to stay 
over for an hour or two in the popular Mayflower Grove, 
a typical family park of New England, bordering upon a 
sandy-shored lake, surrounded with giant pines and ar- 
ranged with wooded paths and cosy nooks. 

Leaving these attractions with reluctance you fare 
forward thru Kingston, a quaint old township, set aside 
from Plymouth on May 28, 1717, at the suggestion of 
Lieutenant Governor Dummer who wanted thus to cele- 
brate the birthday of his gracious majesty, King George 
I. Hereabouts the trolley line passes thru Cook’s Hol- 
low, where lived Francis Cook, and his descendants, in- 
cluding Caleb Cook. who was associated with Captain 
John Church in King Philip’s war. It also runs past the 
house of Major General John Thomas and the cellars 
which mark the dwelling place of Elder Thomas Cush- 
man, John Howland, and Edward Gray, all familiar 
names in Mayflower chronicles. 

Then, too, you will note near Stony Brook on the left 
hand side, marked by the Mayflower society’s tablet and 
a big bowlder, the site of Governor William Bradford’s 
house, whence over the meadows there was a pleasant 
outlook to the homes of his good friends Standish and 
Brewster. Even more interesting, because the house is 
still standing, is the Major John Bradford place rising 
above little Jones river, flanked by great elms and toned 
to a handsome greyness. 

By the Shore.. 

As you approach Plymouth you come in sight of 

the broad harbor which only shallowness has prevented 
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from becoming a great seaport, for it is admirably land- 
locked. Right across the harbor, shutting it in from the 
ocean waves, is Plymouth beach, over which and farther 
out you may note the great headland known as the 
Gurnet, a fascinating point of land at the extremity of 
one of the loveliest beaches of the Massachusetts coast. 
Within the prolongation of the Gurnet known as the 
Saquish Head you will also catch sight of Clark’s Island, 
celebrated for the Pulpit Rock, a huge bowlder, in the 
shelter of which, according to tradition, the Pilgrim ex- 
plorers worshiped God on that first Sunday in Plymouth 
harbor. True it is that doubts have sometimes been 
cast upon the authenticity of this rock, but to the un- 
skeptical it appears to be beyond peradventure a very 
genuine piece of stone, and it certainly bears this in- 
scription, from Mourt’s Relation: “On the Sabbath day 
wee rested.” 

Even if, however, you feel a bit doubtful as to this 
historic relic on an island out in the bay you must not in 
any way refuse to believe in Plymouth Rock itself, the 
genuineness of which is vouched for by multifarious evi- 
dence. There is, in fact, only one Plymouth Rock in all 
the world and you will find it—believe me—everything 
that it has been cracked up to be. It rests under a granite 
canopy at the foot of Cole’s Hill, where it will probably 
continue to rest despite the present proposition to send 
it touring the country, in emulation of Philadelphia’s 
Liberty Bell. 

Speaking of relics and mementoes you probably no- 
ticed as we came thru the newer section of the town of 
Plymouth the huge construction called the Forefathers’ 
Monument. This was erected, so we learn from an in- 
scription, “by a grateful people in remembrance of their 
labors, sacrifice, and sufferings for the cause of civil and 
religious liberty.” It is not a work of ancient times, for 


Sa 
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Old Town Brook. 


it was completed as recently as 1888, altho the corner- 
stone was laid twenty-nine years before. The monu- 
ment consists of an octagonal pedestal from every side 
of which extends a buttress; on these four buttresses are 
seated as many figures of heroic size. On the pedestal 
stands a gigantic figure of Faith who holds a Bible under 
one arm while she points upward with the other ‘arm. 
The seated figures represent respectively Morality, Law, 
Education, and Freedom. It is indeed a big monument 
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one quite of the same school as the “ Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World” in New York harbor. 
In Plymouth Town. 

The sights in Plymouth village are of course all of 
exceeding interest and real authenticity. For example, 
in Pilgrim Hall, the historic museum on the main street, 
you will see John Alden’s Bible and a fine halberd un- 
earthed in the cellar of his home at Duxbury; a few 
venerable bricks from the Governor Bradford House at 
Kingston; a fine tree shilling recalling Hawthorne’s de- 
lightful story in “Grandfather’s Chair;” several Miles 
Standish relics, including his sword which Professor 
Rosedal, of Jerusalem, declares was forged before the 
year 637 A. D. Standing before this venerable blade you 





North Entrance of Mayflower Grove. 


can almost feel its lively snicker-snack in the hands of 
the doughty captain. 

{ .Then, too, you may, as once befell me, have the 
pleasure of eating your lunch on Burial Hill—not that 
the practice of desecrating such places with sardine cans 
and fragments of Uneeda biscuits is exactly to be com- 
mended. Still this ancient resting place, so cheerful and 
bright, so seemingly romote from suggestions of present 
death, does in a sense invite refection. It is ideal noon- 
day camping ground. 

Tho Burial Hill is steep, it commands a good prospect. 
It was the natural fort that defended Plymouth in the 
strenuous old days, a fortress and church combined, in 
which the Pilgrims met to worship God and on the roof 
of which they mounted six cannon. On this hill, so it is 
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believed, the Pilgrims buried all their dead for many 
years, save only those victims of the first winter whom 
they disposed of so carefully. - 

One of the facts about Plymouth that often astonishes 
the visitor is the immense stretch of woodland behind 
the town and to the southward. It is in fact. rather 
curious that the houses of the earlier settled village on 
the New England coast, situated as it isin one of the most 
densely populated Commonwealths of the Union, should 
be peering out of a forest that is almost as deep and 
tangled as when the Pilgrim Fathers landed with blunder- 
buss and ax to subdue it. But of course the sandy, un- 
productive character of Cape Cod land explains that. 
Plymouth township, as it happens, is the most extensive 
in Massachusetts, embracing about eighty square miles, of 
which sixty square miles are practically uninhabited. 
The total population is about 9,000, of which nineteen- 
twentieths is distributed right along the seashore. 

Back in the woods you may, if fortunate enough to 
spend a few hours or days there, run across an occa- 
sional deer, some great rabbits, foxes in plenty, in fact 
all the kindred of the wild. This is the wilderness in 
which Daniel Webster used to hunt deer, coming over 
from his home at Marshfield a few miles north of Ply- 
mouth. In Plymouth woods are the usual 365 lakes, one 
for every day in the year, with a mudhole thrown in for 
leap year or good measure. Each lake is full of black 
bass and pickerel—as are, I believe, all lakes everywhere 
until you fish in them. Fish or no fish, lies or no lies, 
it is a woodsy paradise where the soil is too thin ever to 
invite agriculture and where a few summer residents, 
Boston and New York capitalists or college professors— 
like Dean Briggs of Harvard—have pitched their sum- 
mer cottages. It isa glorious resort for artists, teachers, 
and the like. 

To describe Plymouth specifically and the Cape Cod 
region generally as a summer region would be beyond 
the scope of this article; enough to say that it certainly 
offers remarkable attractions to the visitor on account of 
its picturesque shore and shaded hinterland, as well, of 
course, as its glorified reminiscences of the Pilgrim idea. 
The beaches in the neighborhood are singularly interest- 
ing, and the hotels and boarding houses (the Hotel Pil- 
grim at the beginning of the bluffs on Manomet Point 
being perhaps the best known hostelry) are comfortable 
and desirable. 





New York City Syllabi. 


I. History and Civics. 


A committee of New York principals which has been 
preparing a syllabus in history and civics has submitted 
the report given below. The committee cautions teach- 
ers against expecting too much of their pupils, since the 
historical sense in children develops slowly. In the earli- 
er grades the biographical and dramatic elements should 
be emphasized thru oral presentation. In the last two 
years of the course more serious work should be done in 
connection with the text-book. Regarding the detailed 
work the report reads: 


As the course of study covers the history of the United 
States three times, care should be taken to treat the subject 
in a different manner each year. The first time in 5A, the 
work should be almost entirely biographical, with no at- 
— at a systematic presentation of the subject. In the 
sixth year, on the other hand, a systematic presentation 
of the subject, based ge sg on a very simple text-book, 
is required. Biography in this year is also of great im- 
portance, but the starting point is the event and not 
the man. Geography is of much greater importance than in 
5B and must be constantly emphasized. But the constitu- 
tional development should be left largely to the eighth grade, 
when the = will have greater maturity and some knowl- 
edge of English history, so necessary to understand it. The 
work of the sixth year should give a connected account of 
the events of American history properly correlated with the 
gocatveey. In the 6 ee year more advanced work can be 

one. In the colonial period emphasis should be laid on the 


different forms of government, their connection with Eng- 
lish antecedents, and their — working. The correla 
tion with English history should be kept constantly in mind. 
In the study of the Revolution, the formation of the state 
governments and the workingsof the general government 
under the articles of confederation should be emphasized. 
In treating the agp from 1789 to the present time the de- 
velopment of the great political parties is of the greatest 
importance, especially to the ey =e of the Civil war. 
The constitutional aspects of the Civil war and the economic 
effects of the abolition of slavery should be emphasized. 


Grade 5A. 

Local History.—Certain regular lessons are to be devoted 
to local history and monuments, but this work should be 
correlated with the omer history. Reference should be 
made, whenever _ le, to the aspects of the history of the 
nation, illustrated by local monuments. 

Historical and biographical narratives are taken from 
Oriental and European erg Typical names are suggested, 
but it is not presumed that all can be considered in a half 
year. Only a brief sketch of those studied is expected. 
Those which are considered of greatest importance in the 
periods covered for the purpose of this course are quoted: 

China, ‘‘ Confucius; ’’ India, ‘‘ Buddha; ’’ Egypt, Rameses 
II.,’? Cheops; Assyria, ‘‘ Sardanapalus; ”’ eg | onia, ‘‘ Nebu- 
chadnezzar;’’ Hebrews, ‘‘ Moses,’’Solomon; Phcenicia, ‘‘ Hi- 
ram;’’ Greece, Jason, ‘‘ Hercules,’’‘‘ Homer,’’ Achilles, Ulys- 
ses, Theseus, Lycurgus, ‘‘Delphic Oracle,’’ Olympic games, 
‘*Solon,’’ ‘‘ Marathon,’’ ‘‘ Thermopyle,’’ ‘‘ Salamis,’’ ‘‘Soc- 
rates,’’ ‘‘Alcibiades,’’ ‘‘ Demosthenes,’’ ‘‘Alexander; ’’ Rome, 
AEneas, ‘‘ Romulus,’’ Cincinnatus, ‘‘ Pyrrhus,’’ ‘‘ Hannibal,’’ 
Cato, ‘‘The Grecchi,’’ ‘‘Czsar,’’ Spartacus, Cicero, Nero, 
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events: Emphasis should be given to the part taken by New 
York in the Revolution; attention should be called to monu- 
ments and historic places. 

8. Internal discord. 

9. Adoption of constitution compared with articles of con- 
federation in organization, taxing power, and control of com- 


‘‘Pompeii,’’ Constantine; Europe in medieval times, ‘‘ Attila,’’ 
‘*Nibelungenlied,’’ ‘‘Clovis,’’ Augustine, ‘‘Mohammed,’’ 
Charles Martel, ‘‘ Charlemagne,’’ Roland, Peter the Hermit, 
‘‘ Barbarossa,’’ Rienzi, ‘‘The Black Prince,’’ ‘‘Joan of 
Arc,’’ Marco Polo, Vasco da Gama; Europe in modern times, 
Galileo, William the Silent, ‘‘ Gustavus Adolphus,’’ ‘‘ Peter 
the Great,’’ Frederick the Great; the French revolution, 
‘‘Napoleon,’’ Garibaldi, Kossuth, ‘‘ Bismarck.’’ 


Grade 5B. 


Only a brief sketch of the persons and events indicated as 
the work for this grade is expected. 

Columbus, De Soto and the discovery of the Mississippi; 
John Smith, the Virginia adventurer; Miles Standish, the 
Puritan soldier; William Penn and the Quakers; La Salle 
and the French control of the Mississippi; Wolfe and the 
overthrow of New France; Benjamin Franklin, inventor and 
diplomat; Washington, the French and Indian war and Tren- 
ton; Paul Jones and the navy; Lafayette and French aid; 
Benedict Arnold, the traitor; Nathan Hale, the patriot; 
Daniel Boone, the pioneer; Lewis and Clarke, explorers; 
Jackson at New Orleans, Perry at the battle of Lake Erie, 


Scott and the Mexican war, John Brown and Harper’s Ferry, 
Lincoln and the opportunities in a democracy, Grant and 
Vicksburg, Sheridan, Farragut and Mobile bay, Dewey and 


Manila bay. Industrial Development—Fulton and the steam- 
boat, Eli Whitney and the cotton gin, S. F. B. Morse and the 
a 

Local History. —Stories of New York under the Dutch and 


English, the first settlement on Manhattan island and on 
Long Island, Peter Minuit and the purchase of Manhattan 
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island, Peter Stuyvesant, in- 
dustries and customs of the 
Dutch, city limits in 1664, the 
Bowery, Harlem. ae 

Historic Places, Buildings, 
and Monuments in and About 
the City of New York. — 
Bowling Green, Fraunces 
Tavern, Trinity, St. Paul’s, 
and St. Mark’s, Wall street, 
Flatbush. 


Grade 6A. 


Only a brief sketch of; the 
persons and events indicated 
as the work for this grade is 
expected: 

1. The Indians: Location of 
important tribes; stage of 
civilization. 

2. Discovery and Explora- 
tion (1492-1607): (1) Causes; 
trade routes; mariner’s com- 

ass; spirit of adventure. (2) 
Reon: Columbus, Americus 
Vespucius, Balboa, Ponce de 
Leon, De Soto. (8) English: 
The Cabots, Drake, Raleigh. 
(4) French: Verrazano, Car- 
tier, Champlain, La Salle, 
Marquette. (5) Dutch: Henry 
Hudson. 

3. Period of Colonization 
(1607-1738) : (1) Causes of emi- 
gration, (a) misgovernment; 
() religion; (c) economic; 

esire for gold or land; (d) 
love of adventure. (2) The 
country settled, geography, 
climate. (8) The colonies; 
causes; character of settlers; 
slavery; self-government; 
New York, emphasis given to 
local history. 

4. The struggle for exist- 
ence: KingPhillip’s war; mas- 
sacre in Virginia; Pequot war; 
early French wars; massa- 
cres; Deerfield; Haverhill; 
Jesuits; the five nations. 

5. English supremacy ; com- 
parison of French and English 
settlements, in extent of ter- 
ritory, population, industries, 
treatment of Indians; chief 
events and results. 

6. Colonial life: industries; 
means of communication; so- 
cial life; schools and colleges; 
religious persecutions. 

7. Revolution: causes; 
statesmen, Otis, Samuel! 
Adams, Franklin as diplomat, 
John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Patrick Henry. Chief 








merce. 


Grade 6B. 


The administration should be studied in sequence and the 
chief events only should be studied. The syllabus simply 
divides the course into periods and calls attention to points. 
and movements to be specially emphasized. The periods are: 
The young republic (1789-1812), war of 1812, period of 

rowth (1815-1845), slavery question, Civil war, period of in- 

ustrial growth, expansion. 


Grade 7A. 

Great care and good pi should be exercised in se- 
lecting topics for study. any of the following should re- 
ceive very brief treatment. Greater attention should be 
given, relatively, to the narrative aspect of English history 
than to the institutional, social, and industrial haan. Les- 
sons that cannot be studied by the pupils should, at least, be 


read. 

Three-fold aspect: (1) Narrative; (2) institutional; (3) 
social and industrial. 

1. On its narrative side the following periods should be 
considered: " 

(1) Roman Britain and Saxon England (55 B.c.—1066 A.D. ). 
chief characters: King Arthur, Alfred the Great, and 

anute. 
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(2) England under the Normans and Plantagenets (1066- 
1485). ese characters are intimately associated with the 
histcry of this period: William the Conqueror, ae VIL, 
Henry II., Thomas a’Becket, Richard the Lion Heart, Ed- 
ward I., Edward III., Edward the Black Prince, Wallace, 
Bruce, Joan of Arc, Chaucer, and Caxton. : ; 

(3) England under the Tudors (1485-1603). During this 
period England touches America, and also comes in vital con- 
tact with the continent. The exploits of the following are 
to be studied: The Cabots, Raleigh, Drake, and Frobisher. 
This, also, is the period of the Revival of Learning and of 
the Protestant Reformation. Instrumental in bringing about 
these changes were Colet, Erasmus, More, Luther, Henry 
VIII., Wolsey, Edward VI., and Elizabeth. The following 
names stand for the literary development of the latter part of 
this period: Shakespeare, Spenser, and Bacon. 

2. On its institutional side this period, as a whole, may be 
briefly considered: (1) In its political and governmental as- 
pects the following topics are of importance: Anglo-Saxon 
self-government as seen inthe early Saxon village; the town 
meeting, the town officers; the Witan and the elective king- 
ship; representative government developed in the Saxon 
Witan, the Norman Great Council, De Montfort’s Parliament 
of 1265, and the model parliament of 1295. (2) Religion and 
the church. 

3. A very brief treatment of social and industrial England 
before 1603 under the following topics: Feudal system, rural 
life, town life, trade and commerce, passing of serfdom, be- 
ginning of English manufactures, the beginning of native 


commerce. 
Grade 73. 


Emphasis should be placed on the narrative aspect of Eng- 
_ — Lessons that cannot be studied should at least 

e read. 

1. England’s narrative history lends itself most easily to 
dynastic periods: (1) The House of Stuart. This period 
marks the beginning of the colorial and commercial expan- 
sion of England in both the new and old world. (2) Period 
of the Commonwealth and Protectorate (1649-1660). The 
struggle between the king and parliament ended in the 
supremacy of parliament and the execution of the king. 
Wars with Ireland, Scotland, and Holland. (3) England 
under restored Stuarts (1660-1688). Control extended. 
Grants of Carolinas, New York, and Pennsylvania by the 
crown. Close relations established with France. (4) The 
Orange-Stuart period (1688-1714). England was closely con- 
nected with the continent. Wars of the Palatinate and 
Spanish succession. (5) England under the Hanoverians 
(1764). The act of succession established the new dynasty. 
The principal wars of this period were waged to extend or to 
defend England’s colonial empire or her commercial power. 
Points of especial importance are Berlin and Milan decrees; 
Sepoy rebellion; Monroe doctrine; war of 1812 with Amer- 
ica; abolition of slavery; the Trent affair; Alabama claims. 
The chief names of this period are Walpole, Hastings, Clive, 
Wellington, Peel, Cobden, William Pitt the younger and the 
elder, Disraeli, and Gladstone. Important dates are 1660, 
1688, 1689, 1707, 1800, 1815. 

2. A very brief treatment of institutional Fngland, from 
1603: (1) Political and governmental development: Important 
here are the doctrine of divine right, petition of right (1628), 
the triennial act, the long. parliament, the commonwealths 
and the protectorate. Along with the development of cab- 
inet government should be presented the evolution of gov- 
ernment by the people in the extension of suffrage, effected by 
the reform bills of 1832, 1867,1884. The Chartist movement. A 
comparison of the powers of the king, cabinet, and parliament 
should be made with those of the president, cabinet, and 
Congress. (2) Institutional England on its religious side 
may be studied under the following topics: The Anglican 
church of the restoration, the Puritan reaction, repressive 
acts of the cavalier parliament, Covenanters, rise of Method- 
ism, and disestablishment of the Irish church. 

8. A very brief treatment of social and industrial England 
since 1603. This phase may be presented under the following 
topics: (1) Economic changes of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. (2) Industrial revolution of the nineteenth 
century, including mechanical inventions and applications of 
steam. (8) Organization of labor and of capital. Litera- 
ture of period: Tennyson, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray. 


Grade 8A. 


I. Discovery and exploration. Review and expansion of 
the work of 6A. Stress should be laid on European condi- 
tions leading to exploration. 

II. Colonial period: Review of the work of 6A. Govern- 
ment in the colonies (cf. New France). Social and indus- 
trial life. Religion, early persecutions, growth of toleration 
(cf. England). Overthrow of New France; growth of Eng- 
land’s colonial power traced. 

III. Revolution: Review of growth of English constitution; 
Magna Charta; representation of the commons, parliament’s 
control of taxation and the Bill of Rights. Democracy in 
the Colonies. English legislation restricting commerce; re- 
pressive measures. Revolution organized; Samuel Adams 
and committee of correspondence; Congress. Events of the 
Revolution. Weakness of Congress; paper money. 
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IV. Failure of the confederation, Ordinance of 1787. 
Constitution Comparison of the three documents and the Bill 
of Rights, 

V. Civics, The Constitution: Its preamble, the three 
functions of government. 

Grade 8B. 

I. Nationalism vs. State co ate A (1789-1865). Polit- 
ical parties. Growth of territory. National banks; tariff 
legislation. Slavery; State’s rights. Civil war; effect on 
power of national government; abolition of slavery; econ- 
omic effects ' 

II. Reconstruction. Negro suffrage; recent constitutions; 
— of court decisions on fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments. 

_ IIL. Economie progress: Population; growth of cities; 
immigration. Greenbacks; silver coinage. Manufacturing 
and commerce. Inventions and discoveries. 

IV. Leaders in statesmanship, literature, science, and art. 

V. United States as a world power. Spanish war; foreign 
possessions; Monroe doctrine; Venezuela. Influence on 
world diplomacy; China; Hague tribunal. 

VI. Civics. Amendments to constitution. New York state 
government, the three functions. City government; admin- 
istrative officers and duties. 


OPI 
The Rock Island High School. 


The Rock Island High school building was completed 
and occupied in September, 1902, built upon the location 
of the structure destroyed by fire in February, 1901. 
The new building is modern in all respects and well- 
equipped in all its departments. Supt. H. B. Hayden 
and Prin. J. F. Darby were delegated, when the plans of 
rebuilding were undertaken, to advise with the architect 
to the end that the building should be educationally ser- 
viceable as well as architecturally correct. 

The building stands upon a street corner in the resi- 
dence part of the city and occupies, with adjacent 
ground, one-half of an entire block, the other half being 
occupied by a very complete grammar school building. 
The high school building is in the form of a letter L, 
extending 165 feet and 176 feet, respectively, along its 
two fronts, and the two wings are severally 82 feet and 
98 feet deep. 

The basement, or ground floor, contains manual train- 
ing room, basketry room, gymnasium, boys’ bath room, 
bicycle room, lunch room, and toilet room; the same 
accommodations for girls; heating plant and store- 
rooms. On the first floor are the offices of the board of 
education, superintendent, and principal; laboratories 
and lecture room; commercial room, drawing room, and 
classrooms. On the second floor are the assembly room 
and auditorium, with seating capacity for nearly 800; 
library, and recitation rooms. The corridors are equipped 
with individual lockers for all pupils, thus obviating the 
necessity of coat-rooms. 

The building is of stone to the first floor line and 
above that of brick with stone trimmings. The exterior 
is given a simple, classic, architectural effect, the stone 
porches with colonnade effect being the chief ornamenta- 
tion. The building thruout is wainscoted and finished 
in oak, with metal ceilings painted in harmonious tints. 
Rooms and corridors are large and commodious. The 
building, with heating and ventilating apparatus, and 
plumbing, furnishing and equipment, cost about $125,000, 
and is counted as one of the best in the state. 

This beautiful building is simply one indication of the 
progressiveness of the Rock Island schools. Superin- 
tendent Hayden is making every effort to keep the 
schools of his city abreast of the best in Illinois, and he 
is succeeding admirably. 


(See illustrations on pages 10 and 23, also the one published 
last week. 





Clark’s Island, Plymouth. 
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There are many evidences of the awakening of secular 
society to the need of self-protection against the enemies 
of law and order by endowing and maintaining institu- 
tions devoted to the extension of opportunities for recre- 
ation and the useful exploitation of leisure moments. The 
free concerts furnished by the city of New York in the 
parks and the school-houses are attended by thousands, 
who, for the time, are lifted out of the humdrum of their 
daily struggle, and away from the pots and kettles of 
bare existence. The opening of the recreation piers, the 
extension of the park system to the crowded population 
centers, the opening of free playgrounds—all these speak 
volumes for the growth of the healthy social conscience 
as regards the human need of play. The one thing that 
is lacking is the gathering up of the reins of responsi- 
bility in one institution, and that institution is rightfully 
and logically the common school. Not that the school is 
to furnish all means of social recreation, nor that alone 
it is to direct social co-operation, but it is to be rather a 
clearing-house for the various endeavors aiming at the 
enlistment of every individual in the promotion of the 
common welfare. The movement is under full headway. 
What are you doing to help it along? 


BP 
Shall He Continue? 


The school year has come to aclose, and while 100,000 
are making efforts to find places in the educational field, 
a number almost as large is ready to leave it. We shall 
refer here only to those who have tested the work, and 
find in it or themselves reasons for abandoning it. There 
are men and women who occupy reasonably good posi- 
tions who are thinking seriously of giving them up, not 
because they have other work in view more immediately 
remunerative, but because they do not think the work is 
one “to grow old in.” 

Letters are before us from a number of such persons, 
and they deserve an answer. Hereitis. Of course, 
the immediate circumstances cannot be judged; only the 
general principles can be dealt with. 

(1) There are those who receive a moderate salary 
and see no indications justifying expectations of much of 
an increase as the years go by. The majority of these 
are in villages or country districts, where the amount to 
be expended is limited. There seems but one way open, 
and that is, preparation for a more remunerative posi- 
tion and the employment of means to obtain one. To all 
these we suggest that there are many agencies which 
make it a business to place teachers and which may be of 
invaluable aid to those who are worthy of higher sal- 
aries. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the point that the 
teacher from the moment he begins to teach others 
should begin to teach himself. The “ standstiller ” is 
altogether too numerous in the educational world. No 
one can be aided who cannot aid himself. The “agen- 
cies” fight shy of those whose records show indifference 
to intellectual and professional progress. They do not 
undertake to aid all who apply to them; they know too 
well the result of sending a slow, lazy, inactive, self-satis- 
fied client into a place; they will receive no further 
business from that quarter. 

Let us suppose the teacher is receiving $50 per month 
and feels sure he is worth $75. He addresses himself to 
a reliable and able agency. Oftentimes the “form” he 
fills out tells the story of his ability in too meager a 
way. Heshould have had his school visited by persons 
whose names carry weight, and obtain from them state- 
ments of their opinion concerning his ability. The dif- 


ferent points of view represented, and the varying em- 
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phasis of particular points will enable the reader to ob- 
tain a pretty clear idea of the man. Several copies of 
these, typewritten if possible, and deposited with the 
agent for him to submit to officials, will do good service. 
It may be safely asserted that there are enough $750 places 
waiting for all the competent teachers who are now 
drawing only $500 a year. 

A few words’ musi. be said as to the “ political ” influ- 
ences the ambitious teacher finds in operation. It is not 
too much to assert that in many cases these influences 
are of a highly disreputable character. For instance, a 
letter came to us a few days ago telling of a county 
where a vacancy offering exceptionally good pay was bar- 
gained away by the county superintendent to a man 
whom he knew to be only moderately qualified, but had 
relatives who might aid to keep the superintendent in 
office. The number of such flagrant instances of wrong- 
doing is unfortunately large. It is indeed painful for an 
able man to see positions manipulated after this fashion. 
Politics of this kind ought to be eliminated from public 
school education; it is wrong in that it sacrifices the in- 
fluences of the children to selfishness. 

(2) There is a class of teachers who ask the question, 
“Shall we continue to teach?” They are usually persons 
possessing a good education; they find the work not too 
hard, but too monotonous; it seems to them to be a petty, 
mechanical, and tiresome business. They look forward, 
and only a principalship worth $1,000 per year is in view. 
They see that the druggist who mainly has a blue bottle in 
one window and a red one in the other, is the owner of a 
house and lot, and above all, is not to be upset in busi- 
ness at the whim of one or two men who possess the 
power for a brief period. 

Teaching is a worthy life work; there is monotony in 
it, and so there isin measuring off yards of cloth or 
weighing out pounds of sugar. But no other work has 
such opportunities for usefulness, and surely that is an 
element that must be reckoned with. The teacher who 
has done his duty faithfully, at the end of one year or at 
the end of ten years can feel he is worthy of the words, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

There are great opportunities for growth in it if he 
will avail himself of these; he may be the scholar or the 
well-informed man of the community; he may be the 
right-hand man of the clergyman in the church; he may 
be the leader in intellectual advancement. We have in 
mind a man who became dissatisfied and was about to 
give up teaching and enter a railroad office; he was asked 
to investigate the position such employees held in the 
community and compare it with that he had won; to 
compare also the opportunity he had for advancement 
with theirs; above all, to ask himself whether the results 
of the new work would satisfy his conscience as well as 
the old. 

It cannot be denied that there are serious drawbacks 
in the teacher’s profession; but do not some exist in all 
kinds of work? We shall not counsel a single one to 
continue teaching who had just as lief do something else. 
If he can say he loves to teach, let him pause and con- 
sider well. We have in mind a man who, at the age of 
eighty, as a physician of considerable standing, said, “ the 
mistake J made was in giving up teaching; I was happy 
in that.” This is the counterbalance to the perplexities 
that arise. Teaching does yield happiness. 

Let these few, hastily written lines be the poor an- 
swer we make to the many letters, some pathetic enough, 
that come to us at this season of the year asking advice 
on a momentous matter. 


CPN 


A Life Lesson in Civics. 


Commencement programs galore have come to the 
editor’s desk during the gala days that marked the close 
of theschools. Of them all the one that accords most 
closely with the ideas for which THE JOURNAL has 
worked so earnestly—namely, making the school a place 
of preparation for citizenship, comes from the high school 
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at Elyria, Ohio. 
dent of schools. 

The exercises occupied two evenings, and the pro- 
grams were in two parts, on entirely separate sheets, 
The first part was headed “ National Convention of the 
Reform Party for the Year 1928.” Then followed a list 
of the delegates to this convention, one supposedly com- 
ing from each state of the Union—including those which 
are really territories as yet—and also delegates from Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Hawaii, Nicaragua, the Philip- 
pine islands, and Porto Rico. 

The second part contained the program of individual 
parts. It read as follows: 

FIRST NIGHT. 


Mr. W. R. Comings is the superinten- 


Mabel Wilkins } 


Nettie Fowl Instrumental Music 


Invocation 
Julia Wieland _ ‘ Panos gu 
“15 : elcomes the Convention 
William Miller Names Temporary Chairman 
Percy Craine Inaugural Remarks 


Lida I. Balcomb 
Leland E. Phipps 
Mary Garretson 


Elected Temporary Secretary 

Elected Tonaams at Arms 

Offers a Resolution Recognizing Propor- 

tionate Number of Women on Com- 
mittees. 

Supports and Seconds the Resolution 

pposes the Same 

Amends with a Conciliatory Speech 


Edith A. Longbon 
Charles M. Campbell 
Kendall K. Mussey 


Frances Daniels _) 
Carlotta Dengate | 
Alma Hoyt | 
Lucy Freese | 
Anna R. Gould Mc Double Quartet Music 
Cassie E. Johnson | 
Ethel M. Millis | 
Lyllyan M. Tyler | 
Leona M. Heldmyer | 


Harold M. Olds 
Hazel D. Prindle 


Pianist 
Reports for Committee on Credentials 
Opposes the Adoption of _—. 
Alice M. Eastman Upholds Her Claim to a Seat 
Helen Sherwood Upholds Her Claim to a Seat 
Committee on Permanent Organization Reports Naming: 
Charles L. Schnuerer, Chairman 
Margaret Edwards, Secretary 
Nettie Fowl, Assistant Secretary 
Charles L. Schnuerer Makes Inaugural Address 
Frank M. Phelps Speech on Condition of Country 
Roy J. Durkee Speech Favoring Reduction of Army 
Oleo E. Chapman Speech on the Educational Question 
Carrie B. Ebert Speech on our Colonial Relations 
Ruth E. Pounds — on Solution of Servant Girl Prob- 
em 
Speech Reviewing Political Issues 


SECOND NIGHT. 


Jay R. Brown 


Instrumental Music 


Reports for Committee on Platform 
Amends to Insert Plank on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures 
Favors and Seconds the Amendment 
Amends to Strike out Coinage Clause 
Favors the Plank as Proposed 
Opposes Forestry Plank as Reported 
Also Opposes the Forestry Plank 
Favors the Plank as Reported 
Proposes a Plank on Spelling Reform 
Favors the Same 
Nominates a Candidate for President 
Favors and Seconds the Nomination 
Nominates a Candidate for President 
Nominates a Candidate for President 
Nominates a Candidate for President 
Calls the Roll of States tor 
Vote 
Address by Nominee and Music 
George M. Day Nominates a Candidate for Vice-Presi- 


Cora M. Endle 


Mabel Wilkins 
Nettie Fowl 

Mildred K. Moysey 
Maude B. Denham 


Lena Diedrick 
Nellie J. Wilford 
Mary J. Eldred 
Pearl A. Wilson 
Ada Lounsbrough 
Anna O. Hoffman 
Louis L. Gaudern 
Daisy L. Wilder 
George H. Sage 
Anna C. Coghlan 
Lena E Hurst 
Harry Barnum 
Ethel B. Hancock 
Margaret E. Edwards, Sec’y, 


ent 
ime a Candidate for Vice-Presi- 
ent 
Nominates a Candidate for Vice- 
President 
Address 


Congratulates the Nominee 
Pledges Fealty and vanes 
Proposes an Independent Ticket 


Harry F. Thompson 


Mabel V. Rhodes 
Clark C. Williams 
Charlotte H. Brooks 
Sue J. Patrick 


Agnes C. Shute tee pposes and Urges Harmony 
usic 
Appointment of National Committee 
Diplomas 


Class Song 
(All the names on the program are those of members of 
the class. ) 
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The splendid lessons in civics given to the pupils thru 
preparation for this unique commencement exercise, and 
to their parents and friends on the evenings when the 
program was carried out, is self-evident. The possibili- 
ties in such a program will suggest themselves to teach- 
ers and superintendents. ; 

There are numerous occasions when these possibilities 
could be taken advantage of, aside from commencement 


days. 
Work of the Educational Alliance. 


The fact that the Educational Alliance is doing a 
grand work for the Jews of the East side of New York 
city is generally recognized. Just the character of that 
work is not so generally known. Extracts from a talk 
given recently by Dr. David Blaustein will therefore be 
of interest: 

“The Educational Alliance,” said Dr. Blaustein, “ is 
situated in a locality which is mainly Jewish. The people 
come from Russia, Roumania, Galicia, and Hungary and 
find it very difficult to understand American institutions. 
They do not understand what it means to elect public 
officials; and they take as absolute truth the abuse heaped 
upon candidates at election time. They read in one 
paper that such and such a candidate is a rascal, and in 
another that his opponent is equally bad, and no matter 
which one is elected, it is impossible that they should 
feel any respect for him. 

“They do not understand compulsory education. They 
have been accustomed to fight for the education of their 
children, and it takes them some time to realize that 
they are obliged to send them to school in this country. 
When they do begin to comprehend this they are inclined 
to believe that the government has adopted this course 
with some hostile intent. Governments have always 
been to them objects of suspicion, and they do not 
understand government for the welfare of the governed. 

“They do not understand the position of women, nor 
a state of society in which children have opportunities to 
earn money and be independent of their parents. They 
have lost control of their children, and the education 
given to the latter places a gulf of centuries between 
them and their parents. The consequence is a tragedy 
as great as any that has ever been enacted in human 
history, and many of these adult Jewish immigrants 
have cursed Columbus for discovering America. 

“ At the Educational Alliance,” Dr. Blaustein continued, 
“we are trying to do something to solve the problem, 
and the hopes for the future are very bright. There will 
be no more animosity about religious views among the 
children of these immigrants, and the anarchist cannot 
bring up his child in his own belief. 

“One of the most important classes at the alliance is 
that for immigrant children, who are thus able to learn 
the language and acquire a few American ideas before 
going to the public schools. We have illustrated lec- 
tures in American history and geography for the older 
people, and we have classes in physical culture, art and 
music, subjects which have been neglected by the Jews 
for centuries. We do as much as possible to develop the 
social instinct, which has been almost lost by disuse 
among these people, and the alliance has become the 
parlor of the neighborhood.” 


A Happy Idea. 


A program decorated with a dainty sketch in water color 
comes from the Trenton, N. J., high school. Mr. W. 
A. Wetzel writes fiom the school as follows: “I thought 
you might be interested in seeing how we prepared our 
Class Day Programs for the school year just closed. 
Heretofore the classes used to spend from eighty to one 
hundred dollars for programs. This year we prepared 
the covers in the drawing room, and had the printing 
done in town at a slight expense. 

“The money that would otherwise have gone to Class 
Day Programs was used to purchase a beautiful copper 
panel nine feet long and five feet wide, entitled, ‘Men 
Who Have Made Our Country Great.’ This panel was 
given to the school by the senior class.” 





Letters, 


German in Elementary Schools. 


Tam glad tosee Dr. Maxwell is not yielding to the 
‘clamor of the politicians in their trying to introduce the 
teaching of foreign languages, in this case German, into 
the common schools. I am a German-born citizen myself 
and therefore regret all the more that the Germans of 
New York who, as Germans, ought to know better 
what our schools need or what methods of teaching are 
best, [than to insist on tacking a foreign language to 
the already overcrowded curriculum of our schools. 
German, or any other foreign language, in the common 
school-room, would be an exotic plant planted in an un- 
congenial soil, which would require a good deal of en- 
ergy and money to nurse and keep alive, without doing 
much, if any, good after all. 

I remember very well the same agitation thru the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, thirty-five and more years ago, by 
the Germans, for German in the public schools. I was 
not in favor of it then and am not now. In many schools 
German was introduced, was dragged along by main 
force, then the interest flagged, and after creating much 
bother to the school authorities it died a natural death 
without doing any practical, or lasting good. It was a 
fish out of its element. The only lasting result was a 
good deal of friction in the communities, misunderstand- 
ing, and ill-feeling between Germans and Americans, and 
loss of confidence and good will by the people for the 
Germans. And at that time our common schools were 
in much better condition to absorb another subject into 
the curriculum. 

I came to this country as a poor mechanic, to work off 
my passage money, and have had a good deal of success, 
not in acquiring money,—for, while comfortable, I am not 
“ well off,’—but}in acquiring an honored position in the 
scientific and educational world. However, what helped 
me to thus enjoy life was not the command of the Ger- 
man language, as a mere possession of such a language, 
but the industrial education I received as a boy and 
young man gave me my opportunities, and these oppor- 
tunities to enlarge and build upon the German language, 
as a vehicle of scientific and literary thought, became 
helpful. Without that solid foundation of industrial 
training the mere ability to speak German would not 
have helped me anything, except as an accomplishment 
in social intercourse. But our schools cannot waste time 
nowadays to teach accomplishments. 

The Germans of New York cheat themselves and their 
children if they think the acquisition, in the common 
school, of a few fragments of German by their children 
who, being American born, lack those characteristics and 
environment which makes the Germans what they are, 
will be of any cultural benefit to them, without the solid 
foundation of that industrial training which makes the 
German so valuable to ourcountry. Without that foun- 
dation the study of the German language will be to them 
like a knife handle without blades, a watch case without 
a mechanism. The high schools and evening schools are 
the proper place to learn foreign languages by (hose who 
do not go to college. When I began agitating for man- 
ual training and kindergartens in 1869 it never occurred 
to me once to insist that a superstructure could be built 
without a foundation, that the acquirement of a foreign 
language as a mere accomplishment would come before 
the necessary disciplining of the mind, which alone could 
make the possession of that language valuable. 

Altoona, Penn. P. KREUZPOINTNER. 














BPN 
Success and College Education. 


R. T. Crane, a Chicago millionaire and business man, 
has issued a second and revised edition of his mono- 
graph on the utility of an academic or classical educa- 
tion for young men who have to earn their own living 
and who expect to pursue a commercial career. It is 
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called an investigation and contains the opinions of many 
college authorities, some college graduates, and a num- 
ber of business men. It has been suggested that Mr. 
Crane selected his business men with the purpose of 
proving his belief. However that may be, it is obvious 
that he started out with the thesis that a college edu- 
cation is financially a bad investment and he has twisted 
his facts to prove it. 

Some of his logic is particularly weird and his lack of 
toleration of the “college clique” is always evident. 

But even if Mr. Crane had proved that a college edu- 
cation does not bring increased financial returns, to the 
satisfaction of college men, they would probably hold for 
the benefits of the educatio2 just the same. 

For the man who really derived benefit from his college 
course,there ought to be something of greater importance 
in this world than mere money getting. The materialism 
of the age is appalling to the thinkers of the times, and 
all thinking men must recognize this. 

Thus’Mr. Crane’s contention, even if true, should not 
influence the man of brains in the least. Mr. Crane’s 
“investigation” is merely another exhibition of the 
tendency to use money as a yard stick. Perhaps, how- 
ever, such a state of affairs is but natural in a country 
where to desire peace is unpatriotic and the ideal to 
attend cow-boy breakfasts and ride wild horses. 

E. G. R. 


EXPN 
Miss Goggin Appeals to the Mayor of Chicago. 


To the Honorable Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of the City 
of Chicago: 

Dear Sir—As one of the parties to the suit in court 
popularly known as the “ teachers’ salary suit,” I desire 
to call your attention to some features of the matter in 
question which may or may not be known to you. 

In the first place, the work fer more equitable taxa- 
tion begun by the Chicago Teachers’ Federation in Janu- 
ary, 1900, was undertaken in good faith and absolute 
reliance on the statements that nothing but lack of rev- 
enue had prevented the board of education from putting 
in force the schedule of salaries adopted in March, 1898, 
and partially enforced that year. 

It is a matter of public knowledge that the additional 
revenue secured by the work of the federation has greatly 
benefited every department of the city and has resulted 
in better conditions for every employe, except that class 
thru whose efforts this additional revenue has been secured. 

Every other obligation of the board of education for 
the year 1900, except the sums due the teachers, was 
met, and it was only fair to suppose that the additional 
revenue paid in to the city treasurer last July would be 
devoted to satisfying this obligation, and it was only 
when the board proceeded to ignore this debt that legal 
steps were taken to secure for the teachers that which 
they believe justly belongs to them. 

Since the institution of this suit last July, twelve 
postponements have been secured by the board of edu- 
cation, and it seems to be its policy to wear out the pa- 
tience of the teachers and discourage the litigation by 
dilatory measures. 

There is no desire on the part of the teachers to de- 
prive the schools of the use of this money, if it is de- 
cided that they (the teachers) have no legal claim, tho a 
hostile press continually seeks to make it appear that 
the teachers are arrayed against the board of education, 
and not merely endeavoring to obtain the payment of a 
debt long due. 

Last November, in response to a letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Lawrence, the federation voted to agree to submit 
the matter to adjudication under the “Tuley Law.” The 
board of education did not accede to Dr. Lawrence’s re- 

uest. 
' The recent election emphasizes the confidence which 
the general public places in Judge Tuley, and the few 
reversals which his decisions receive in the supreme court 
testify that this confidence is merited. 
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I write, therefore, to ask that you secure the consent 
of your board of education to a speedy settlement of this 
litigation under the “Tuley Law” and before Judge 
Tuley, in order that the teachers, if it is found they are 
entitled to it, if not, that the board of education may 
enjoy this portion of the result of the federation’s work. 

Very sincerely yours, CATHERINE GOGGIN. 


Death of Major Pond. 


Major J. B. Pond, manager of the famous lecture 
bureau whence educators as well as speakers from other 
walks in life were so many of them supplied with audi- 
ences, died June 21. He was born in Cuba, N. Y., in 
1838. He served in the Third Wisconsin during the 
Civil war, and was later engaged in mercantile pursuits 
in various Western cities. 

Major Pond was very tall, and he wore a long gray 
beard. He was always in happy humor and he was widely 
known as the “ genial Major.” Three years ago he issued 
his book “‘ Eccentricities of Geni1s,” in which he told of 
his experiences in taking famous men about the world. 

Prosperity in Porto Rico. 

Porto Rico had splendid Flag day celebrations all thru 
the island. Fifteen hundred flags were carried in the 
procession of the San Juan school children. The “ Pearl 
of the Antilles” is in most properous condition. Ex- 
ports from the United States to the island for the year 
1903 will amount, it is estimated, to about $12,000,000. 
In 1898 we imported goods from Porto Rico to the cost 
of $2,400,000; this year we shall import five times as 
much—in other words, our trade with this small Island is 
almost as large as our trade with the empire of Russia. 

A High Speed Train. 

A new type of express train is to be tested, within the 
next few months, on the experimental railroad built by 
the German government. The train, according to the 


specifications, must maintain a speed of 744 miles an 
hour, for three consecutive hours. 
The entire train, including the locomotive, will be en- 
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closed in a shell of sheet steel, jointed to secure flexibil- 
ity in rounding curves, and presenting no projections 
which may catch the air. The front of the engine will 
be wedge-shaped, and the wheels will all be enclosed as 
much as possible within the protecting sheath. Steam 
will be the motive power, as electric motors at high 


speed cause great strain upon the track. 


PON 
Brown’s Example. 


“There,” said Brown, with a shake of his head, 
“T’ve painted the house and the barn and the shed! 
The fence has been fixed, and the lawn’s been mowed, 
But I do wish the town would fix up the road. 

It’s a shame, I call it, just plain and flat, 

That we have to drive over roads like that! 

I'll wait no longer, I’ll start to-day 

And fix my part of it, anyway.” 

Now Brown was one of those fellows who, 

When they start a thing, just “rush it thru.” 

And a week or two later as Neighbor Jones 

Was driving home with his pair of roans, 

Brown’s road was dry, while his own, next door, 
Was mud to the depth of a foot or more. 

“ By George,” said Jones, “I'll let Brown see 

That I can build roads as well as he.” 


Now Neighbor Smith, who lived below, 

Saw Jones repairing his road and so 

He fixed up his, to be “in the game,” 

And Neighbor Robinson did the same. 

And soon every householder in town 

Was trying his best to “beat out Brown.” 

And: now, when the town committee meets 

To talk of roads, they call them “ streets.” 
* * * * * * 

The mo ral this tale to the reader brings 

Applies to roads and other things. 

Reforms, like snowballs, will keep on growing 

If somebody only sets them going.—Farmers’ Voice. 


wae 
ae 


Wiican. pore 
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experience shall be multiplied by two and three-quarters 


Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FISHER. 
Purchase of School Supplies. 


The Indiana law on this subject is leading to considerable 
trouble, caused, to a large extent, by the failure of dealers 
in school supplies to take notice of the law under which 
these may be sold or contracted for. In a recent case a firm 
sold some school furniture to a township in Knox county, 
and accepted the notes of the township trustee in payment. 
The goods were received and used by the schools. When 
the notes came due the original trustee had been succeeded 
in office and his successor refused to pay the claim on the 
ground that the purchase was made in an illegal manner. 

A suit was instigated and the appellate court held that no 
recovery can be made on goods sold without the contracts 
being let by the advisory board, altho the notes have been 
executed by the trustee of the township and the supplies 
accepted and used. 


Separate Schools for Colored Children. 


The supreme court of Kansas has decided that the Topeka 
board of education may maintain separate schools for white 
and for colored children and compel the negro children to at- 
tend the negro schools. This case originated thru a colored 
man’s taking his son to the white school, where he was 
barred out. Mandamus proceedings were brought against 
the school board to compel it to admit him. The courts held 
that the board could not be compelled to allow the boy to 
enter the schools for white children. 


Teachers’ Wage Law Invalid. 


Indiana teachers are alarmed over the possibility that the 
minimum wage law will be declared unconstitutional. This 
would be the result of the line of reasoning followed by the 
supreme court in holding unconstitutional the law providing 
that unskilled labor employed on public works by counties, 
cities, or towns, or by private corporations or persons having 
contracts with municipal corporations should be paid not less 
than twenty cents an hour. This decision was on the ground 
that it interfered with the liability of contract and was class 
legislation. 

he court held that it would be as reasonable for the legis- 
lature to fix the minimum price which counties, cities, and 
towns should pay for bricks as for labor. They cannot be 
compelled by an act of the legislature to pay for any species 
of property more than it is worth, or more than its market 
value at the time and place where it was contracted for. 
This ruling applied to the teachers’ new daily wage law 
would surely overthrow it. The law provides that the gen- 
eral average obtained in an examination for license by a 
teacher without previous experience shall be multiplied by 
two and a quarter cents to make the daily wage; that the 
general average of a teacher with one or more years’ experi- 
ence shall be multiplied by two and a half cents, and that 
the general average of a teacher with three or more years’ 
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cents. Suits have already been commenced to test the con- 


stitutionality of the law. 


Suspension of Schools. 

An Arkansas statute gives the electors of a school district 
power to determine at their annual meeting whether or not 
they will have a school for the ensuing year. The courts 
have decided that this statute gives the voters the power to 
vote the revenues of any year for the building of school- 
houses, and to suspend the school for the same purpose. 


Contract for School Apparatus. 

A salesman of school apparatus induced a majority of the 
members of an Iowa school board to sign a contract for the 
purchase of school supplies and apparatus. Each member 
signed the contract separately and without consultation with 
the others. No deceit was used in obtaining the signatures 
of the various members. The supplies were accepted and 
used by the district, but when payment was demanded the 
district refused to settle. 

The matter was at once taken into the courts. The courts 
held that even if the circumstances attending the execution 
of the contract rendered it opposed to public policy, the ac- 
ceptance and retention of the benefits by the district pre- 
vented it from taking advantage of such objection. 

The court held in addition that an agreement, signed by a 
majority of the school board of a township, to purchase and 
pay for certain school supplies, provided a majority of the 
members sign the agreement, is the contract of the town- 
ship — not the individual contract of the members who 
signed it. 





Better Take It Yourself. 


During 1903-04 the school board issue of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will be on file with the secretaries of all the leading 
school boards of education. Here are the lists for New 
York and Illinois: 


New York.—Albany, Albion, Amsterdam, Auburn, Batavia, Bath, Bing- 
hamton, Brockport, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Canandaigua, Catskill, Catta- 
raugas, Cohoes, College Point, Corning, Cortland Dansville, Dunkirk, 
Edgewater, Elmira, Flatbush, Flushing, Fulton, Geneva, Glens Falls, 
Gloversville. Goshen, Gouverneur, Green Island, Greenport, Haver- 
straw, Hoosick Falls, Hernellsville, Hudson, Ilion, Ithaca, Jamaica, 
Jamestown, Johnstown, Kingston, Lansingburg, Little Falls, Lockport, 
Long Island City, Lyons, Malone, Matteawan, Medina, Middletown, 
Mt. Morris, Mt. Vernon Newark, New Brighton, Newburg, New 
Rochelle, Newtown, New York, Niagara Falls, North’ Tonawanda, Nor- 
wich, Nyack, Ogdensburg, Olean, Oneida, Oneonta, Orleans, Oswego, 
Owego, Peekskill, Penn Yan, Plattsburg, Port Jervis, Port Richmond, 
Poughkeepsie, Port Chester, Richfield Springs, Rochester, Rome, Sara- 
toga Springs, Saugerties, Schenectady, Seneca Falis, Sing Sing, Syra- 
cuse. Tarrytown, Tonawanda, Troy, Utica, Walkill, Waterford, Water- 
loo, Watertown, Waverly, Westchester, West New Brighton, West Troy, 
Whiteball, White Plains, Williamsville, Windsor, Woodhaven, Yonkers. 

Jlu.inois.—Altoona, Anna, Aurora, Belleville, Bloomington, Braidwood, 

anton, Carbondale, Carlinville, Centralia, Collinsville, Danville, 
Decatur, East St. Louis, &ffingham, Evanston, Freeport, Galesburgh, 
Geneseo, Jacksonville, Joliet, Kankakee, La Salle, Lincoln, Litchfield, 
Macomb, McHenry, Mendota, Metropolis Moline, Monmouth, Mt. 
Carmel, Oak Park, Olney, Ottawa City, Paris, Pekin, Peoria, Pern, 
Rockford, Rock Island, South Chicago, Springfie:d, Sterling, Streator, 
Tuscola, Waukegan. 














Augusta Street School, Oak Park, Ill.—Wm. H. Hatch, Superintendent. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Crade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concernin 


advertisements are admitted. School 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of school 7 lies are inserted for p 
boards, superintendents, and teachers wil 


8 of information only, and no 
nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Mditor of Tar 


Sowoon JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Books not Second-Class Matter. 


The contention of the post office department that novels 
and other books published in periodical form were not en- 
titled to second-class mailing rates, was sustained by the 
court of appeals of the District of Columbia on June 5. The 
decision was made in the test cases of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, publishers of the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series,’’ 
- the Bates & Guild Company, publishers of ‘‘ Masters in 

usic.”’ 

This rm ment destroys the contention that the postmaster- 
general is bound by any decision of his predecessors in ac- 
cepting matter under a certain classification. He is left free 
to classify the mail according to his discretion. . 

The court held that a publisher cannot convert a set of 
books into a periodical pzblication by giving them a serial 
name or a literary title and numbering them consecutively. 


An Important Copyright Decision. 


An interesting copyright decision was recently handeddown 
by the United States supreme court. The decision wasin two 


cases brought by Houghton, Mifflin & Company against other" 


publishers involving the charge of infringement of copyright in 
the publication of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘‘The Professor 
at the Breakfast Table,’’ and Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s ‘‘Th2 Minister’s Wooing.’’ Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company were the assignees of the authors in both cases. 
Both works were originally published serially without being 
copyrighted, and for this reason the court held that no re- 
lief could be granted. 

It appeared that the Atlantic Monthly, in which ‘‘The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table”’ first appeared, was —-. 
ed at the timeand that notice was afterwards given of the entry 
of the book for copyright by Dr. Holmes. e court did not, 
— accept either of these notices as sufficient, and 

led: 
‘‘While, owing to the great reputation of the work and the 
fame of the author, we might infer in this particular case 
that no og was actually led to believe the book copy- 
righted by Dr. Holmes was not the same work which had 
appeared in tne Atlantic Monthly, that would be an insuffi- 
cient criterion to apply to a work of less se 

**It might well be that a book not a“ or insuffi- 
ciently copyrighted by the author might be republished by an- 
other in total ignorance ofthe fact that it had previously ap- 
peared serially in a copyrighted magazine. It isincorrect to 
say that any form of notice is good which calls attention to the 
person of whom inquiry can be made and information can be 
obtained, since the right being —_ — the public may 
justly demand that the person claiming monopoly of publication 
shall pursue in substance at least the statutory method of se- 
curing it. With the utmost desire to give a construction 
to the statute most liberal to the author, we find it im- 
possible to say that the entry of a book under one title by 
the publishers can validate the entry of another book by 
a different title by another person.’’ 


BPI 
The Educational Trade Field. 


The American Colortype Company has issued a handsome 
brochure which gives an excellent idea of the wide range of 
subjects that are most effectively illustrated yd the color- 
type process. The illustrations scarcely more than indicate 
the many lines for which the process is adapted. ’ 

The colortype process is no experiment, and the companies 
forming this corporation have developed it to a practical 
working basis on an increasingly large scale. To-day they 
are giving a service unequaled in quality, either in this coun- 
try or in Europe. 

Richards & Company, the well-known school equipment 


house of East Eighteenth street, New York, have sold their 
business to Eimer & Amend. 


Mr. Edward Merrill, of Maynard, Merrill & Company, has 
sailed for Europe for a little rest and recreation. 


The Prang Educational Company is preparing new draw- 
ing books for the Chicago schools. The books are to have 
no po pages, and they will contain instructive and helpful 
material. 


Among the recent installations by the Fred Frick Clock 
Company may be mentioned the public schools of Otsego, 
Mich,; the Industrial college, Denton, Texas; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; St. Thomas, Ont.; Ridgewood, N. J.; Midland col- 
lege, Atchison, Kansas; University school, Chicago. 


The Merrill Medial Slant Soon of penmanship has been 
adopted in the schools of Bridgeport, Conn. The change 





from the vertical system is made ‘‘because business men 
claim that the vertical system is the easiest to imitate.’’ 


Mr. C. E. Brown, formerly the Chicago manager of Butler, 
Sheldon & Company, is now representing the American Book’ 
Company with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Underwood & Underwood, Fifth avenue and Nineteenth 
street, New York, have keen doing special work on educa- 
tional ie oe mp They have already made large sales to 
the public schools of Boston, Brookline, Passaic, N. J., Cleve- 
land, and Cincinnati. ’ 


The Heinze Electric Company, of Boston, are the manu- 
facturers of the most improved X-Ray apparatus on the 
market. The apparatus is the result of an extensive experi- 
ence with the machines in continuous use. All of it has 
a prolonged test before leaving the factory, and, therefore, 
the company is in a position to guarantee each set against 
defects of every nature. 

Owing to the increased demand for these products it be- 
came necessary to —- the size of the company’s manu- 
facturing plant, which has been removed from Boston to 
Lowell, and has been equipped in the most modern style. 
The workshop is fitted with the latest type of machinery, and 
the manufacture of scientific apparatus of all kinds is in the 
hands of expert German workmen. The salesroom in Boston 
is in the Sudbury building. 


An increase of more than 300 per cent. in the sales made 
by the Oliver Typewriter Company during the first four 
months of this year has rendered it necessary to secure addi- 
tional quarters. The company’s city sales department has, 
therefore, been transferred to 391 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. Ainsworth, of Ainsworth & Company, Chicago, is on 
a five weeks’ visit to the East, during which he will attend 
the National Educational Association in Boston. The firm 
is now located in finely fitted up offices in the Studebacher 
building, 378 Wabash avenue. To the Lakeside Classics, a 
series comprising many of the finest works in the English 
language in low-priced but handsome form, some important 
additions have been made of late. — copies for exam- 
ination, with a view to introduction, will be sent on request. 


Ainsworth & Company, who were so unfortunate as to 
lose over sixty sets of electrotye plates in arecent fire, have 
replaced them by the > of a great deal of energy 
and money. Readers will be glad to learn that in spite of 
the difficulties of the situation no business was lost, and that 
the outlook for the future is encouraging. 


The phenomenal growth of the Isaac Pitman shorthand 
since the issue of the Twentieth Century revision is evi- 
denced by the a number of prominent schools now adopt- 
ing this system. Next September the Brooklyn, N. Y., Com- 
mercial High school will introduce this method inplace of the 
Pernin Light-line previously taught. This institution was 
one of the first in the country to include shorthand into its 
curriculum and has the distinction of having the largest sten- 
ographic classes of any school in the United States, and 
is indorsed by eminent educators everywhere as the best. 
Other schools adopting the Isaac Pitman ae during 
the coming fall are: New York Evening High School for Men; 
Newark, N. J., High school; Hoboken, N. J., High school; 
Jamaica, L. I., High school, ete. Last fall it was success- 
fully introduced in the New York High School of Commerce 
and Girls’ Technical High school. essrs. Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, publishers of the ‘‘ Shorthand Instructor,’’ used in the 
above institutions, have recently removed into enlarged and 
attractive quarters in the Metropolis building, 31 Union 
square. 


We have received from the J. L. Mott Iron Works, of New 
York city, a handsome catalog of plumbing, heating, and 
ventilating devices for schools and institutions. These in- 
clude up-to-date closets, wash basins, radiators, etc., and a 
drinking fountain that seems especially valuable and desir- 
able. The drinking cup that goes from mouth to mouth is 
becoming a thing of the past. This fountain renders impos- 
sible the conveying of disease from one pupil to another, 
while drinking. The catalog is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, and the appliances are all thoroly explained. A copy 
should be in the hands of every school ae 4 


A New Publishing Concern. 


The Hammond Publishing Company, Ltd., has recently 
purchased all the copyrights, patents, office supplies, and 
general supplies of the Gregory Publishing Company, of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. It has also added to the business of that 
company some valuable educational works which it is now 
prepared to supply to schools. The new company is located 
in Lansing, Mich., and is composed of men well known thru- 
out Michigan and the adjoining states. The business pur- 
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chased of The Gregory Company embraces the card system 
of bookkeeping and business practice by Elmer E. Gardner, 
the text-books on business law by Burritt Hamilton, and 
some other works now approaching completion. 

Arthur C. Bird, — of the company, is well known 
as a prominent and successful business man. Mr. Hammond, 
the secretary and treasurer, was formerly state superintend- 
ent of Michigan. The plates of The Gregory Company, which 
were burned last January, have all been replaced, and all 
orders can be filled at once. 

Mr. Hammond will devote his entire time and energy to 
the successful prosecution of the business, and he has secured 
for the company his text-book, ‘‘School Law of Michigan,’’ 
heretofore owned by Henry R. Pattengill. 


The School Gymnasium. 


While physical education is now a well recognized part of 
every organized course of study, a gymnasium is still consider- 
able of a rarity. In many schools where there are rooms 
set off for this purpose they are but poorly supplied with 
apparatus. There is no such regard for the gymnasium in 
this country as there is in Germany, where every school, 
whatever the grade, is invariably well equipped for gym- 
nastic work. Too often the gymnasium is placed in our 
schools in the basement, a practice forbidden in Prussia. In 
fact most German writers strongly recommend a separate 
one-storied building for this purpose. 

Plenty of room should be provided, twenty square feet 
being allowed for each pupil. The fixed apparatus should be 
placed near the wall or grouped, in order to allow as large a 
space for exercise as possible. Dressing-rooms, lavatories, 
etc., should be so arranged that none of the a may be 
compelled to go outside the building when heated. The 
building should be warmed, but great care must be taken 
to see that the temperature does not rise too high, altho the 
ventilation should be as free as possible. 

The floor is the most important part of the construction. 
It should be of some material that will not wear slippery, 
and from which dust can be easily kicked off. It should not 
be too hard and solid, but should be, to some extent, elastic. 
If of wood it must be secure against splinters. Well laid 
oak is good, but cement and asphalt have most of the objec- 
tions mentioned. 

One of the most difficult things to deal with is the dust. 
The better the ventilation the less trouble will arise from this 
difficulty. The gymnasium mats are a great nuisance on 
this account. Many authorities advise covering them with 
canvas. The floors should be gone over with an oiled mop 
very often, in order to keep the dust from rising. 


Crown Sanitary Flooring. 


One of the neces:ary features of a first-class school-room 
is a good floor. This can be secured by the useof the Crown 
Sanitary Flooring, made by the Robert A. Keasbey Company, 
100 North Moore street, New York, and 13 Terrace, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Itisacement put up in barrels and bags accompa- 
nied with liquid glass; when mixed in equal proportions a 
mixture similar to rich Portland cement is produced. 

This material can be applied over matched flooring, old 
floors, steel or concrete, any good cement finish, or grano- 
lithic. It is spread out the same as cement dressing, one- 
half inch thick, and smoothed; then allowed to set for three 
or four hours until it begins to harden; then it is smoothed 
with a steel trowel and finished neatly. Any good mason 
can do the workif he follows directions. The effect will be, 
when dry, like a rich linoleum. A gloss may be produced 
by applying wax, such as used on wood floors, and polishing. 

This flooring is guaranteed not to shrink, crack, blister, or 

el, when properly laid down, and to wear longer than a 
aol wood flooring and not require half the attention. One 
of the chief points in its favor is that there are no joints to 
collect filth or germs. It is therefore especially desirable in 
hospitals, schools, bathrooms, and kitchens. Besides it is 
fire-proof, non-absorbent, elastic to the tread, durable, does 
not become slippery, and is a good sound deadener. 

Crown Sanitary Flooring is made in red or gray, with 
sanitary base, if desired. By using broken marble, what is 
known as Crown Sanitary ‘‘ Pompeian’”’ Flooring is produced 
over an ordinary wood floor, thus saving the expense of an 
underfilling of concrete. By its use also a mosaic tile floor 
may be produced over an ordinary wood floor. 


Desk Fans. 


The desk fans manufactured by the Paragon Fan and 
Motor Company of New York, are practically the same for 
this season as last year, except as to finish, and an improved 
guard which ensures rigidity of construction. The desk and 
bracket fans are made in twelve and sixteen inch sizes, and 
are wound for 110, 115, 220, 230, and 250 volts, but are adapt- 
ed to operating successfully on five per cent. above and-be- 
low these pressures. The building up of both armatures and 
commutators by press work has been retained, each bein 
assembled under enormous pressure upon brass tubes, an 
so effective is this method of construction that the commu- 
tators have all the characteristics of a solid piece of metal. 

A noteworthy mechanical feature is the making of the 
body in one piece, by which all magnetic joints are avoided, 
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and so that by simply removing two screws the whole front 
may be removed and access be given to the interior of the 
fan. Standard enameled resistances are uséd having three 
we steps; so giving one-half, three-fourths, and full 
speed. 

A new adjustment has been added, which is of such con- 
struction that reliancetis not placed on the friction between 
the fork and body for retaining the fan in position, but in- 
stead the clamping screw has been so placed that a very 
slight friction or tension upon it secures the fan firmly in any 
desired position. Such features as rectangular carbon 
brushes, enameled resistances, one-piece magnetic circuit, 
and the pry ny shield for the bearings to prevent the 
rat fa of the lubricant on the armature have been re- 
tained. 


Magazine and Book Cover. 


The Stronghurst Manufacturing Company, of Stronghurst, 
Ill., has placed upon the market a magazine and book cover 
recently patented by Joseph Sawdon, which has especiall 
useful features. It is called the Twentieth Century Boo 
Cover and is of hard-rolled non-porous paper, made in two 
pieces or sections, one covering the front lid of the book and 
one covering the back lid, the two sections being laced to- 
gether with cords. One size will cover any book from 4}x6 
inches to 5x8 inches, regardless of thickness. 

In forming the covering the end or side flaps are turned or 
folded over to size of book to be covered, and held in posi- 
tion by mucilage, which is on these flaps or folds. The lids 
of the book are then inserted into the envelopes or shields 
thus formed. By pulling on the ends of the lace cord the 
front and back halves of the cover will automatically adjust 
themselves to each other. The book will then be inclosed and 
protected, while the intermediate back-and-forth stretches 
of the lace cord will constitute a cushion on the back of the 
book, thus affording protection without concealing the title. 


The Stereograph. 


The Stereograph consists of two photographs taken simul- 
taneously from points as far apart as the two eyes. When 
these are properly mounted and viewed thru a good stereo- 
scope which blends the two into one the result is to give the 
most perfect representation of the original scene that man 
can make. Here are supplied all the essential data for form 
and space. Enclosed by the hood of the instrument the eyes 
view the remarkable phenomenon as scenes appear thru a 
window from the seclusion of a darkened chamber. 

So wonderful is this effect that it has often been errone- 
ously regarded as magic rather than the result of a great 
scientific discovery. Moreover, good negatives from all 
parts of the world, immortalizing its great events, its cele- 
brated people, its historic spots, its remarkable edifices, its 
natural wonders, etc., have not been attainable hitherto; so 
the instrument degenerated thru cheap methods of manufac- 
ture to the level of a toy. But to-day thousands of children 
are viewing with their own eyes thru this device the scenes 
‘‘eternally worth knowing about.’’ Sense perception in 
teaching, especially the phase of it known as visual instruc- 
tion, finds its highest development in the stereograph, with 
the exception, of course, of actual travel. No other device 
makes use of the powerful influences of binocular perspective, 
yet upon two-eyed vision are based our judgments of distance 
and space every day of our lives. In no other form of illus- 
tration used for educational purposes does the pupil regard 
the illusion as he would the material scene which is repre- 
sented, and, as might be expected, the subjective results are 
far superior to those attainable by flat monocular represen- 
tations. 


Quilt for Deadening Sounds. 


Next te light and ventilation there is scarcely a problem in 
school-house construction more important than that of the 
acoustic properties. The problem of acoustics presents itself 
in two phases, the conveyance of sound and its confinement 
within its own sphere of usefulness. The first phase has re- 
ceived the greater attention, but educators appreciate thoroly 
the great practical importance of the latter. In these days 
of hard study and numerous courses and the consequent strain 
upon the nervous system of the school children few things 
are more important than absolute quiet in which to study. 
Noises from other rooms are apt to keep children in a con- 
stant state of nervous excitement which is injurious to 


health. . 
The necessity of preventing the sounds of one room from 


. penetrating into another has led to exhaustive inquiry into 


the various methods and materials that may be employed for 
the accomplishment of this result. It is known that the ordi- 
nary plaster and timber construction forms an imperfect bar- 
rier to the conduction of sound, plaster being at all times a 
poor non-conductor. The timbers increase the difficulty, as 
each one forms a telephone to convey the sound. it is, 
therefore, necessary to line the floors and walls with some 
material that will break up and absorb the sound-waves, and 
which will, at the same time, meet the other requirements, 
such as durability, small expense, and hygienic properties. 
Common felts and papers are practically valueless as deaf- 
eners, being thin and dense, and having no sound-absorbing 
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ower worth mentioning, and they are, in addition, short- 
ived. Heavy wool felts are fairly good when new, but they 
are expensive and are subject to nitrogenous decay, losing, 
in a comparatively short time, such virtue as they originally 
possess. Mineral wool is unsuccessful, because its fiber is 
so fragile that it will not support any weight, and, there- 
fore, cannot intervene between the boards and timbers to 
interrupt the telephonic conduction of sound. 

A material which was designed to meet all these difficul- 
ties is Cabot’s Deafening Quilt. Its materials and construc- 
tion were carefully chosen to give permanence and hygienic 
qualities, in addition to isolating the sound. 

It is composed of a peculiarly laminated matting of cured 
eel-grass held in place between two layers of tough manila 
paper. Where absolutely fireproof construction is wanted 
the asbestos quilt should be used. This is the regular quilt, 
covered on both sides with heavy asbestos paper, and form- 
ing a fireproof sheathing superior to sheet asbestos or other 
ordinary fireproofings. It combines high insulating, deafen- 
ing, and fireproofing powers. 


Inventing a Typewriter. 


Thomas Oliver, inventor of the well-known typewriter, re- 
cently told the story of how his famous machine was worked 
out. ‘‘Early in life,’’ he said, ‘‘the mechanical instinct 
manifested itself in the construction of crude threshing ma- 
chines, windmills, and other devices, made with such tools 
as could be foundinafarmer’s workshop. Four or five years 
after leaving home, by a sudden transition in my bent, I en- 
tered professional life, which I followed for the next four- 
teen years. 

‘‘In 1888 I took a notion that I needed a typewriter, my 
attention having been called to its adaptability to practical 
use by some brethren in the ministry. In blissful ignorance 
of the task before me I started to work. 

‘‘Imagine a person attempting to construct such a com- 
plicated piece of mechanism as a typewriter, with only a few 
tinker’s tools and such material as those tools could be used 
upon, and you may have some conception of the crudeness 
of my first attempts. Alternate failure and success were 
the reward of my efforts during the years of toil that fol- 
lowed in the way of experiments. But, after four years of 
persistent effort, I succeeded in producing a crude working 
model of the present Oliver typewriter. 

‘‘T was not a machinist, for I had not worked an hour in 
a machine shop. I had no tools that were at all adequate 
for making such a machine. I was not an operator, for I 
had not written a line on a machine until I wrote it on my 
own. Handicapped thus, I confess to a little surprise when 
I found that I had incorporated foundation principles that 
were destined to make it one of the standard machines of 
the world. 

‘«That ~ machine is unique in construction and a depart- 
ure from all other methods employed in typewriting is, no 
poubt, in a large measure, due to the fact that I was not q 
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typewriter operator. Had I been familiar with the use of 
other machines I should have had my favorite, and, in 
attempting to construct another, I would have, unconsciously 
or otherwise, imitated that machine. As it was, I had no 
favorite. I knew nothing about the relative defects and su- 
periorities of the other machines, and thus, without a | preju- 
dices, I was untrammeled and simply went out on lines of 
my own, independent of what others had done. I had been 
a careful observer of the mechanical principles employed in 
the different machines that were then in use, but wholly from 
the standpoint of a mechanic.’’ 


Send for this Map. & 


Messrs. D C. Heath & Company are distributing a dainty 
circular containing a map of Boston with the location of 
their offices marked, a picture of the building at 120 Boylston 
street, and the following cordial greeting ‘‘to the members 
of the N. E. A.’’: 

During the meeting of your association in Boston and the 
following week we shall keep open house at our offices at 
120 Boylston street. We extend to you a cordial invitation 
to use our rooms as your headquarters during your stay. 
Make appointments to meet your friendshere, Plan to start 
your excursions from this point. We have quiet rooms which 
we are glad to place at your disposal, with every convenience 
for letter writing, sending messages, caring for valises, 
overcoats, etc. 

The accompanying map will make it easy for you to find us, 
and it will be a pleasure to us to aid you in any way. Com- 
mand us. Cordially yours, 

D. C. HEATH & Co. 
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Class in a London Public School Using the Stereograph. 
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Important Ge.xt-Books of the Year. 


The list of important text-books for the year 1902-1903 is an unusually interesting one, from the fact that so many of 


these books, altho issued from the press onl 


recently, have already met with marke 


success. Notes of important adop- 


tions of the newest books have been promptly published in the regular monthly ‘‘School Board ’’ issues of THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL. Every progressive teacher is desirous of keeping in touch with the recent publications, particularly in his special field. 
The list given here is arranged with the purpose of furnishing a ready means to this end. The names of publishing houses 
are abbreviated. Readers are referred to the advertising columns for the addresses. 


LANGUAGE. 
The Modern Pronouncing Speller by J. N. Hunt and H. I. 
Gourley, 20c. Butler 
Spanish and English Conversation by A. E. Pinney, 65c. 


Ginn 

The School Congress by Frank M. Vancil, 25c. E. L. Kel- 
logg & Company 

‘ext-Book on Applied English Grammar by E. H. Lewis, 

35c. Macmillan 

The Taylor School Readers by F. L. Taylor, 35e. Werner 

Advanced First Reader by E. M. Cyr, 35c. Ginn 

New Treatise on French Verbs by Alfred Hennequin, 65c. 
American Book Company 

The Child of Urbino, Raphael: A Third Reader by Louise 


de La Ramé, 30c. Educational mag | Company 
The New Century First Reader by H. A. Perdue, 17c. 
Rand, McNally 


Nature Life; A Fourth Reader, 56c. Globe 

A College Manual of Rhetoric by C. S. Baldwin, $1.35. 
Longmans 

Fourth Reader by W. H. Haliburton and F. T. Norvell, 
45c. Johnson Publishing Company 

The Morse Readers by Ella M. Powers and Dr. Balliet, 48c. 
Morse Company. 

The Lee Readers by E. H. Lee, 60c. American Book 
Company _ . 

Interpretive Reading by Cora Marsland, $1.12. Longmans 

A Modern Rhetoric by G. E. Merkeley, $1.00. Newson 


Practical Language Lessons by C. W. Sayrs,60c. Lothrop 
Publishing Company 

Language Primer by W. Swinton, 28c. American Book 
Compan, 


y 

A Student’s History of English Literature by W. E. 
Simonds, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin 

Primary French Course by O. Siepman, 40c. Macmillan 

A School Grammar of the English Language by M. W. 
Baskerville and J. W. Sewell, 50c. American Book Company 

Cesar edited by J. H. Westcott, $1.25. Appleton 

Cicero, Laelius de Amicitia edited by C. Price, 30c. 
ican Book Company 

La Belle-Nivernaise by A. Daudet, edited by F. W. Free- 
born, 25c. Ginn 

Commercial German by A. Kutner, $1.00. American Book 
Company 

Colomba, Prosper Mérimée edited by A. Schinz, 40c. Ginn 

Practical Spanish by F. de Arteaga, 50c. Appleton 

Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition by A. S. Hill, 
$1.25. American Book Company 

Plato’s Euthyphro edited by W. A. Heidel, 30c. 
Book Company 

Greek Composition for Schools by R. J. Bonner, $1.00. 
Scott, Foresman 

The Roll of Honor Word Book by J. W. Crabtree, 25c. 
University Publishing Company 

Schilling’s Spanish Grammar, $1.10. Holt 
Phan Foundations of Latin by E. C. Bennett, 90c. Allyn & 

acon. 

A Country Reader for Use in Schools by H. B. M. Bu- 
chanan, 40c. Macmillan 

Advanced English Grammar by T. W. Harris, 80c. Globe 
—- Misérables by Victor Hugo edited by O. B. Super, 80c. 

eat 

A Practical Grammar by C. W. Sayrs, 60c. Lothrop 

A School Grammar of Attic Greek by D. T. Goodell, $1.20, 
Appleton 

Longmans’ English Grammar: Foundation Lessons in Eng- 
lish Language and Grammar by O. I. and M. S. Woodley, 
65c. Macmillan 

Elements of English Composition by J. H. Gardiner, L. 
Kittredge, and S. L. Arnold. Ginn 

The Rational Method in Reading IV. by E. G. Ward. Silver 

Essentials of English Composition by H. S. Tarbell and 
Martha Tarbell, 70c. Ginn 

German Grammar by M. L. Learned. Appleton 

School Composition by W. H. Maxwell and E. L. Johnston, 
50c. American Book Company 

A First French Book by C. A. Downer. ae 

A Grammar of Attic and Ionic Greek by F. C. Babbitt, 
$1.50. American Book Company 

Latin Composition by A. C. Mellick. American Book 
egg 

The First Year of Latin by W. B. Gunnison and W: S. 
Harley, $1.00. Silver 

Writing Latin by J. E. Barss. 
Company 

Vergil’s Aineid by H. S. Freize revised by W. Dennison, 
$1.50. American Book Company 


Amer- 


American 


University Publishing 


Cesar’s Gallic War by J. H. Westcott. Appleton 
A Writer of Attic Prose by I. Flagg, $1.00. American 
Book Company 
— edited by C, E. Bennett and J. C. Rolfe, $2.00. 
yn 
HISTORY. 


The Territorial Growth of the United States by W. A. 
Mowry, $1.50. Silver 

History of the United States by J. C. Ridpath, $1.20. 
American Book Company 

Outlines of the World’s History by W. Swinton, $1.44. 
American Book Company 

Barnes’s School History of the United States, $1.00. 
American Book Compan 

Barnes’s Elementa History of the United States Told in 
Biographies by J. Baldwin, 60c. American Book Company 

A Short History of Rome by W. S. Robinson, $1.12. Long- 
mans 

A History of the United States by K. C. Adams and W. 
P. Trent, $1.50. Allyn & Bacon 

An Introduction to the History of Western Europe by J. 
H. Robinson, $1.60. Ginn M 

ac- 


— of Greece for Beginners by J. B. Bury, 90c. 
millan 

A General History of Commerce by C. W. Webster, $1.40. 

inn 

r History of Modern Europe by M. Whitcomb, $1.10. Ap- 
pleton 

Essentials in Ancient History by A. M. Wolfson, $1.50. 
American Book Company 

History for Graded and District Schools by E. W. Kemp, 


$1.00. Ginn 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Warren’s Physical ee by S. E. Warren. Butler 
Pega Commercial Geography by C. C. Adams, $1.10. 

ppleton 

ome Geography for Primary Grades by H. W. Fairbanks, 

60c: Educational Publishing Company 

A Complete ——— by R. S. Tarr, $1.00. Macmillan 

An Introduction to Physical Geography by G. K. Gilbert, 
$1.25. Appleton 

Commercial and Industrial Geography by J. J. Macfarlane. 
Sadler-Rowe 

Outline of the History of Commerce, Powers and Lyons 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


ge to Physical Science by A. P. Page, $1.00. 
inn 

Manual of Astronomy by A. C. Young, $2.45. Ginn 

An Introduction to Chemistry by D. S. MacNair, 50c. 
Macmillan 

A Brief Course in Qualitative Chemical Analysis for 
Schools and Colleges by B. J. Garvin, $1.10. Heath 

A Laboratory Manual of Physics by H. C. Cheston, P. R. 
Dean, and C. E. Timmerman, 50c. American Book Com- 
pany 

A Course in Qualitative Chemical Analysis by F. P. Vena- 
ble, 60c. University Publishing Company 

Principles of Inorganic Chemistry by J. H. C. Jones, $4. 
Macmillan 

The Elements of Physics by E. L. Nichols and W. S. Frank- 
lin, $1.50. Macmillan 

Botany for All the Year Round by E. F. Andrews, $1.00. 
American Book Company 

Elementary Chemistry by R. H. Bradbury, $1.00. Apple- 

n 


0 
, Practical Exercises in Light by R. S. Clay, 60c. Macmil- 
an 

Animals by D. S. Jordan, V. L. Kellogg, and H. Heath, 
$1.80. Appleton 

Elements of Physics by E. J. Andrews and H. N. How- 
land, $1.10. Macmillan 

Elementary Chemistry by R. H. Bradbury, $1.25. Apple- 
ton 

Elementary Physics by F. W. Miller and A. F. Foerste, 
$1.25. Scribner 

Chemical Exercises by R. P. Williams, 30c. Ginn 

Elementary Studies in Insect Life by S. J. Hunter, $1.25. 


Crane 
. Text-Book of Organic Chemistry by A. W. Noyes, $1.50. 
olt 
Elementary Chemistry by F. W. Clarke and L. M. Dennis, 
$1.10. American Book Company 
The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics in the Secondary 
School by A. Smith and E. H. Hall, Longmans 
An Introduction to Botany by W. C. Stevens. Heath 
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Studies in Zodlogy by J. A. Merrill, 75c. American Book 
Company 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

Physiology by the Laboratory Method by J. W. Brinckley, 
$1. Ainsworth 

The Care of the Teeth by A. S. Hawkins, 75c. Appleton 

How to Live, by Adeline Knapp. Silver 

a of Anatomy by D. f. Cunningham, $1.00. Mac- 
millan 
, Graded Lessons in Hygiene by W. O. Krohn, 60c. 
on 


Apple- 


MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary School Mathematics by Grades by E. W. Chan- 
cellor, 28c. Globe 

A College Algebra by G. A. Wentworth, $1.65. Ginn 

Plane and Solid Geometry by E. Brooks, $1.25. Sower 

Differential Calculus for Beginners by A. Dodge, $1.00. 
Macmillan 

The Modern Arithmetic, Primary and Elementary Grades 
by A. Murray, 40c. Woodward 

ome te of Arithmetic by H. Siefert, 75c. Heath 

The Model Algebra by E. Gideon, 60c. Eldridge 
g ‘a Molecular Physics and Heat by R. A. Millikan. 

co 

New Complete Arithmetic on the Inductive Method by J. 
W. Nicholson, 65c. University Publishing Company 

The Complete Arithmetic by D. W. Fish, 75c. American 
Book Company 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry by 
Taylor and Puryear, $1.25. Ginn 

odern Business Bookkeeping by A. L. Gilbert, $1.50. 

Bowen-Merrill 

Plane Trigonometry by G. A. Wentworth, 75c. Ginn 

Problems in Arithmetic by G. A. Southworth, 40c. San- 

\ 


born 

Arithmetic by O. L. Keho, 90c. Macmillan 

Accounting and Business Practice by J. H. Moore and G. 
W. Miner, $1.10. Ginn 

Plane Geometry by the Suggestive Method by A. J. Avery, 
40c. Sanborn 

The American Standard Bookkeeping by C. C. Curtiss, 
$1.00. American Book Company 

Solid Geometry by F. Hooevar, 50c. Macmillan 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry by G. A. Wentworth, 
$1.35. Ginn 

A School Geometry by H. S. Hall and F. H. Stevens, 40c. 
Macmillan 

White’s Grammar School Algebra by E. E. White, 35c. 
American Book Company 

Snyder and Thurston’s Universal System of Practical Book- 
—— $1.25. American Book Company 

The Foundations of Geometry by D. Hilbert. Open Court 

Modern Commercial Arithmetic. Powers and Lyons 

Graded Work in Arithmetic by S. W. Baird. American 
Book oe cog J 

Arithmetic by L. H. Clark. Shewell 

Advanced Algebra by W. J. Milne, $1.50. 

ompany 


American Book 


MUSIC. 
New Music Reader by F. H. Ripley and T. Tapper, 30c. 
American Book Company 
The High School Choralist by C. E. Whiting, Heath 


DRAWING. 
Self-Help Mechanical Drawing by N. Hawkins, $2.00. 
Audel 


Stepping-Stone for Teachers to Industrial Drawing and 
Design by A. W. Bevis, 40c. Longmans 

Cardboard Construction by A. C. W. Hammel, 20c. John- 
son Publishing Company 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Natural Method of Shorthand by Anna Taylor, $1.50. 
Bowen-Merrill 

Bibliography of tte Manual Arts by A. H. Chamberlain, 
75e. Flanagan 

Electric Shorthand by J. G. Cross-Scott. Foresman 

Dictionary of the French and English Languages by W. 
James and A. Molé, $1.50. Macmillan 

Scientific Sloyd by A. Molander. Bardeen 

Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor, $1.50. Pitman 

Training in Woodwork by J. M. Tate, 85c. Minneapolis 
School Education Company 

Home and School Sewing by F. Patton, 60c. Newson 
uae Weaving by M. P. Todd, 90c. Rand, McNally 


Co. 

Gregg ‘Shorthand, $1.50. age | 

School Library Encyclopedia by E. T. Hill, $20.00. Caxton 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

The Story of the Amphibians and the Reptiles by J. N. 


Baskett and R. L. Ditmars, 60c. pleton 

Res Story of the Art of Music by J. F. Crowest, 35c. Ap- 
pleton 

A Little Journey to Belgium and Denmark by M. M. 
George, 15c. Flanagan 
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A Little Journey to Switzerland by M. M. George, 15c. 
Flanagan 
American Essays by E. E. Hale, 40c. Globe 
_The Story of Hiawatha by R. Smith. Educational Pub- 
lishing Company 
Stories of Illinois by M. L. Pratt, 40c. Educational Pub- 
lishing Company 
Toward the Rising Sun, 30c. Ginn 


Phy, 2 me by J. Hall, 35c. Rand, McNally 
The Children’s First Story Book by M. H. Wood. Amer- 
ican Book Company 

The Story of Eclipses by G. F. Chambers, 35c. Appleton 

Stories and Tales from the Educational World by E. M. C. 
Greenleaf, 50c. Educational Publishing Company 

The Story of Electricity by J. Munro, 35c. Appleton 

The Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere by D. Archibald, 
35c. Appleton 
iterature for First and Second Grades by M. H. 
Simms, 30c. American Book Company 

The Sciences by S. E. Holden, 50c. Ginn 

Globe gp Reader by V. T. Murché, 40c. Macmillan 
,_ The Princess, edited by E. E. Hale, 20c. University Pub- 
lishing Company 

Some Useful Animals and What They Do for Us by J. and 
C. Monteith, 50c. American Book Company 

The Story of the Philippines by A. Knapp. Silver 

The Spanish in the Southwest by R. V. Winterburn, 5c. 
American Book Company 











Home of Edward Everett Hale, Roxbury, Mass. 


This beautiful old house is of colonial architecture and is one 
of the most attractive places in Roxbury. 


Sure Now. 


The Truth About Coffee. 


It must be regarded as a convincing test when a family of 
seven has used Postum for five years, regaining health and 
keeping healthy and strong on this food drink. 

This family lives in Millville, Mass., and the lady of the 
household says: ‘‘ For eight years my stomach troubled me 
all the time. I was very nervous and irritable and no medi- 
cine helped me. 

‘‘T had about given up hope until five years ago next month 
I read an article about Postum Cereal Coffee that convinced 
me that coffee was the cause of all my troubles. I made the 
Postum carefully and liked it so much I drank it in prefer- 
ence to coffee, but without much faith that it would help 


me. 

‘‘ At the end of a month, however, I was surprised to find 
such a change in my condition. I was stronger in every way, 
less nervous, and, at the end of six months, I had recovered 
my strength so completely that I was able to do all of my 
own housework. Because of the good Postum did us I knew 
that what you claimed for Grape-Nuts must be true and we 
have all used that delicious food ever since it first appeared 
on the market. 

‘“We have seven in our family and I do the work for them 
all, and I am sure that I owe my strength and health to the 
steady use of your fine cereal food and Postum (in place of 
coffee). I have such great faith in Postum that I have sent 
it to my relatives and I never lose a chance to speak well of 
it.’” Name furnished by Postum Company, Battle Creek, 


ich. 

Ice cold Postum, with a dash of lemon, is a delightful 
‘‘eooler’’ for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of time on the 
$7,500.00 cooks contest for 735 money prizes. 


va 





Notes of New Books, 


The Nature Study Idea, Being an Interpretation of the 
New School Movement to Put the Child in Sympathy with 
Nature, by L. H. Bailey.—Professor Bailey has a 
together into a single volume a series of essays upon the dif- 
ferent elements that find a place in nature study. He be- 
gins with its history, as a means of placing the child in 
closer sympathy with its surroundings, and he then develops 
its intrinsic meaning. It should lead the child to seize the 
essential facts in distinction from those which only arrest 
the attention. 

Nature study, according to Mr. Bailey, is essentially the 
application of the laboratory method to elementary educa- 
tion. But the laboratory is the outside world. So as far as 
possible, the child should see the objects as they are in na- 
ture, and when collected, should do his own collecting. 
Hence plants should claim the foremost attention. This 
naturally develops into the school garden. The relation of 
nature study to true science is shown. A chapter of the 
book is given to the poetic interpretation of nature, 
with several interesting poems. (Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York. Price, $1.00 net.) 


Milne’s Advanced Algebra for Colleges and Schools, 4 
William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., President of New Yor 
State Nermal college, Albany, N. Y.—This scholarly treat- 
ise covers all the ground that students usually pursue 
both in preparatory schools and in college. It presents the 
earlier matter in a simple and attractive form, while a suffi- 
cient number of problems is given to enable the student to 
acquire facility in the ordinary reductions. Many abbreviated 
methods are included, such as finding the highest common 
factor by detached co-efficients. The modern conceptions of 
imaginary and complex numbers are es by graphi- 
cal symbols. The discussion of probabilities is of unusual in- 
terest and clearness. (American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. Price $1.50). 


: Elementary Geometry is an excellent presentation of the 
subject matter of the first two books of Euclid by an East 
Indian mathematician, Chintamani Mukerji, B.A. The 
object of the author was to present the matter logically and 
simply, so as to lessen the difficulties the learner usually 
experiences with geometry. First he tells the object of the 
science, then devotes a few pages to definitions and postu- 
lates, and after that goes on to treat of angles, triangles, 
parallel straight lines and quadrilaterals, and areas of recti- 
lineal figures. It is a very practical little book. (The 
Indian Press, Allahabad. ) 


A Junior School Poetry-Book, edited by Dr. W. Peterson, 
is an anthology of poetical selections suitable for recitation 
in the schools. It was prepared in the belief that the learn- 
ing of good poetry is a valuable discipline in school work. 
In the choice of selections attention has been given to get- 
ting those which would aid in cultivating the imagination. 
It has also been prepared with the view of making it accept- 
able to the tastes and sympathies of both branches of the 
— speaking people. 

he Senior School Poetry Book is prepared along similar 
lines and with similar purpose. The selections are of a 
somewhat maturer character than in the junior book. In 
both, the selections are excellent and should cultivate a love 
for pots among the children. (Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York and London). 


The first two volumes of An Illustrated History of Eng- 
lish Literature, by Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse, 
have just appeared. This series when completed is to com- 
prise four volumes, and if the whole series can be judged 
from the first two, the production must be regarded asa 
masterly one. 

The idea of presenting an elaborately illustrated history 
of literature was certainly a novel one. But the aim was 
to st'mulate curiosity concerning the leading English authors. 
The names of the authors of this series are a sufficient guar- 
antee of the excellence of the scholarship of this ‘‘ record.’’ 
The volumes profess to be no more than a record, but a 
— survey has been evolved which is harmonious in 

esign. 

The text consists of a running commentary with brief 
biographies of the writers. The subjects of the various 
sketches have been selected with the utmost care, and so 
far as the series has as yet progressed no notable name has 
been omitted. Some names do not appear which we might 
expect to find, but the authors have made their selections, to 
a large extent, to illustrate the movement of style and 
thought in England. 

The illustrations form a feature of the books which is of 
the greatest importance. Beautifully illustrated manus- 
cripts, pictures of old writers, and old prints reproduced by 
the latest processes make the publication most notable. 
However one may feel toward this method of producing lit- 
erary his it must be admitted that no ager attempt 

of English literature by means of the 
the present enterprise in fulness and 








to 
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variety. The publisher has had a wealth of resources to 
select from, and the mechanical part of the production is 
perfect. (The Macmillan Company. Price, $6 per volume). 


An interesting addition to the great mass of handicraft 
literature is How to Make Indian and Other Baskets, by 
George Wharton James. The author-has studied the basket- 
making Indians of the Southwest and has given a great 
amount of attention to Indian basketry from the standpoint 
of the archaelogist and ethnologist. For these reasons he 
was particularly adapted for the present task. 

The preparation of materials, dyes, tools, the various 
weaves and the different sorts of baskets all dealt with in a 
manner whieh is marked by a thoro attention to detail. For 
the teacher of this kind of work it should prove a valuable 
manual as well as a fruitful source of ideas. (Henry Mal- 
kan, New York). 


Educational Manual Training is the title of a series of 
four books by Wm. C. A Hammel, who is connected with 
different manual training schools in Maryland. These books 
are: (1) Paper Folding, (2) Cardboard Construction, (3) 
Elementary Knife Work, and (4) Advanced Knife Work. 
The exercises in paper folding, cardboard construction, and 
knife work lead systematically to wood sloyd. Paper fold- 
ing is begun in the third grade, with the presumption that 
some hand work has been done in the kindergarten and in 
the first and second grades. Accuracy and neatness are 
cultivated thru easy exercises in measuring, drawing, cut- 
ting, etc. In the fourth grade construction of type solids in 
cardboard is taken “ape useful models based on these types 
are made. Thus the pupil is prepared for the following year’s 
work in elementary knife work, which is done in the softest 
woods, and deals with two dimensions only, length and 
breadth. The advanced knife work taken 7 in the sixth 
grade, deals with three dimensions of solids, thus giving the 

upil practice in the use of more complex working drawings. 

arious woods of increasing difficulty to work in are used in 
order to familiarize the pupil with the nature of different 
kinds of woods. (B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. Each volume, $0.20.) 


A new Canadian poet, Katherine H. McDonald Jackson, is 
the author of a little volume of verse just published under 
the title of Summer Songs in Idlenesse. This volume con- 
tains some forty poems, among the number being several of 
considerable length. The opening poem, ‘‘A June Idyll,’’ 
will be admired for its chaste diction, musical flow of 
language, and bright fancies. ‘‘A Legend of the Isles of 
Shoales ”’ is told in millifiuous blank verse. There are many 
shorter poems of merit. The volume closes with some de- 
lighttul verses for children, under the fascinating collective 
title of ‘‘Sleepy Time Songs.’’ (RichardG. Badger, Boston. 
Antique boards, 12mo., $1.25.) 


A Fight for the City is a book written by Alfred Hodder, a 
municipal reformer and the author of several books, among 
others one called ‘‘ The Powers that Prey.’’ It is not often 
that a campaign for the control of a city government is of 
enough importance to be made the subject of a volume; but 
that which resulted in the election of Seth Low as mayor of 
New York and William Travers Jerome as district attorney 
was so exceptional in character that it became of interest to 
the entire country. The author explains why this contest 
in New York was of such importance to every city com- 
munity in the land. The municipal conditions that have long 

revailed there have been found in every large city in the 
United States—in almost every city comps | more than 
50,000 inhabitants. The sources of danger and safety are 
the same; the outlook is on the whole the same. This story 
becomes of interest for another reasoa. Nowhere perhaps 
so well as in the city of New York can be seen the inter- 
action of the forces that are molding the government of the 
republic from within. It will do any voter in the land good 
to read Mr. Hodder’s book. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $1.50.) 


The best fellow to write funny things nowadays is evi- 
dently John Kendrick Bangs; and his humor is seen to good 
advantage in Mollie and the Unwiseman. The latter is a 
special invention; he is not an impossibility 5! any means; 
he is discovered blowing soap bubbles. The little girl with 
her doll and a rubber boy met with this delightful old' fellow, 
and a lot of entertaining adventures succeed that are so 
droll that anybody will laugh if he has any laugh lyin 
around loose. And these queer circumstances are illustrat 
queerly too by Levering and rg ory On the whole it must 
be said in justice to Mr. Bangs that he has not failed to be 
exceedingly funny and that the book will be popular with 
children. (Henry T. Coates & Company. ) 


The Coast of Freedom portrays matters in and about 
Boston 200 years ago. The story begins on a London wharf 
and a principal figure is the historical Phipps. The authors 
have seriously tried to reproduce the times and its le 
and ways of thought. It seems to us that they were hardl 
so stately and formal in their speech as is written; but we 
may imagine of course that they went around where we cut 
across. The various scenes in which the boy 4 oy appears 
are often exciting, but they do not seem to eal sas. 
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have sold the Materials and Tools for years past and are constantly noting 


V ENETIAN IRON WORK is certainly becoming more popular every day. We 
a decided increase in the general demand: From Schools, from Teachers, 


from Pupils, from young and old in both sexes, for home amusement and 


for educational advantages. 


Appropriate for everybody, fascinating in character, 


and the results when the work is once learned may even be sold for most gratifying 


figures. 


We habe just published a nelv Pamphlet sholving the iron and all 


necessary materials. 


If interested, ask for circular No. 189]. 





HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York City Since 1848 


solidated. It is a series of sketches depicting times that 
have an essential interest. Every sincere effort to restore 
the faint outlines we possess is to be commended. (Double- 
day, Page & Company.) 


Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller knows how to write for children 
as well as for children of a larger growth. Her True Bird 
Stories, recently published, is worthy of a place in every 
school-room and library where little folks are wont to browse. 
Just give them a taste of these bird stories and they will 
read them, every one. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


A Manual of Experiments, to accompany the Improved 
—_— Spring Balance, by C. E. Linebarger, instructor in 
physics and chemistry, tl.e Lake View High school, Chicago. 
—The construction of this new modification of the well- 
known Jolly balance, by which much of the difficulty in use is 
removed, is first carefully explained. The essential features 
are a superior arrangement of spider lines in a short glass 
tube, with stops at the end to check vibrations, and a vernier 
adjustment. This is followed by aseries of very ingenious 
experiments, all of which are performed, either \* the bal- 


ance directly, or by ready combinations of parts, with sim-- 


a additions. These develop the laws of vibrations, of com- 
inations of motives, of the pendulum, and full practice in 
determining specific gravity. The method of determining 
surface tension is most ingenious. (The Chicago Laboratory 
Supply and Scale Company. Price, 25 cents.) 


The Metropolitan Teacher for June 24 is aspecial syllabus 
number. It contains the syllabuses complete, together with 
the course of study, as revised and finally adopted by the 
board of superintendents of New York city. The following 
studies are covered by careful syllabuses: — history, 
mathematics, geography, and nature study. The material 
is arranged in the magazine in form convenient for use. 
As every teacher in New York, and many principals, super- 
intendendents, and teachers thruout the country will desire 
to make use of this material the special syllabus number of 
the Teacher is particularly to be recommended. 


Animals: A Popular Natural History of Wild Beasts, by 
Wallace Rice.—The author sets out to give in simple lan- 
guage the leading features of the mamalia and to show some- 
thing of their relations. Then beginning with those most 
closely related to man, he describes many of the several 
— and species. The lower orders follow upon a similar 


plan. 

The leading purpose of the author is to furnish a ready 
reference book to tell the distinguishing features of any ani- 
mal. To this is added the localities where each one may be 
looked for. A large number of colored plates add to the 
attractiveness of the volume, and they are sufficiently ac- 
curate to render efficient aid to the student. Books of this 
description placed in the hands of the young, interest and 
lead to a study of such wild life as they may come in con- 
tact with thru their surroundings. (Herbert S. Stone & 
Company, Chicago. ) 


The Statesman’s Year Book appears in considerably 
enlarged form for this its fortieth year of publication. Be- 
sides the renewal of valuable information included in former 
issues, which is brought down to date, the volume contains 
for all the states of the world the most recent figures re- 
specting population, education, commerce, shipping, and 
colonial enterprise. The formal incorporation of the two 
South African republics in the British empire is treated with 
considerable care. Tables illustrate the comparative growth 
of population in leading countries during several decades. 
Other subjects handled with special care include the emigra- 





tion from various countries into others, the new boundary 
conventions, and the various transcontinental railway pro- 
jects. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


A translation by Esther Singleton, of Lavignac’s Musical 
Education has recently been a out by D. Appleton & 
Company. M. Lavignac describes his book as an inquiry into 
‘the best means to pursue a musical education under its 
most healthful conditions—a matter which is far more-diffi- 








A. Lavienac 


cult than is generally believed.”” He says further that,“‘ mu- 
sical education must not be confounded with musical instruc- 
tion. He reinforces hisopinions by citations from Schumann, 
Berlioz, Rubinstein, and other masters. 


The little book known as the Boston CollectionZof Kinder- 
garten Stories is the work of several of Boston’s best kinder- 
gartners, and is used by them daily. Many of these stories 
have been published in periodicals and others in books. All 
are thoro, adapted to their purpose; they never fail to arouse 
the interest of children. The demand for the book has been 
so great that a new revised and enlarged edition has, been 
issued. (J. L. Hammett Company, Boston.) 


Present-Day Evangelism is the title of a book that treats 
of a question of great interest to all engaged in church work. 
(t is by one who has had long and active service in this line, 
Vs Wilbur Chapman, D. D., secretary of the General Assem- 
ply committee on evangelistic work for the Presbyterian 
church. While it describes present-day evangelistic 
methods, it discusses the old methods of evangelistic work, 
which have been used with such signal success for years. It 
is a handbook on the basis of which the work in an individual 
zhurch, or ina community may be successfully organized. 
(The Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 


You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people don’t; 50~ won't if you 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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Public Schools at Central City, Colorado. Upper building erected 1871, Lower building in 1901. 


Courtesy of Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, state superintendent of public instruction, Colorado. 


FOR TEACHERS!! 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE WITH SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
By JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph.D, LL. D., Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University. Price, $1.00. 





This new volume is the latest addition to THE TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

The treatment of mental phenomena, under the three heads of Sensitiveness, Docility, and Initiative, is especially characteristic of 
the plan of the book. It is an exposition of some of the main facts and principles of psychology, intended to meet the needs of studious 
teachers. It is not a book upon the Philosophy of Mind, nor does it deal with any philosophical proLlems. 

The other volumes of THE TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY now published are: Redway’s “‘New Basis 
of Geography,” Shaw’s “School Hygiene,” Smith’s “Teaching of Elementary Mathematics,” and Chubb’s 

* Teaching of English.” 





DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 


Based upon the standard work of JAMES and MOLE. Rewritten and Enlarged. By LOUIS TOLHAUSEN, Former 
Consul General of France, Officier de la Légion d’ Honneur, and GEORGE PAYN, 
Assisted by E. Heymann, Officier d’ Académie. Price, $1.50 


This is a new edition of the standard James and Mole French and English Dictionary, rewritten and enlarged by Louis Tolhausen 
and George Payn. The former edition, consisting of French-English and English-French sections, has been greatly modified and 1s now 
in — accord with the more recent developments of the languages themselves, and thoroughly adapted to the requirements of modern 
conditions. 

A careful selection has been made of a large number of new words which have come into theliterary and scientific usage of the 
modern languages. Idiomatic phrases common to both French and English have been inserted. These changes have necessitated the 
addition of three hundred pages. 3 E i 

Tables of pronunciation, keywords at the foot of the pages, careful consideration of accent, and the designation of obsolescent 
words, render the dictionary one of the most complete of its kind. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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LAIRD G LEE’S 


POPULAR DICTIONARIES 


(English, French, German, Spanish.) 








WEBSTER’S ‘ew stannar> DICTIONARY 








OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 











“ Unabridged.”” Comprising hundreds of new words. 
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Original, Scholarly 


Accurate and comprehensive definitions, 
many of them found only in this work. 
Careful marking of the pronunciation 
for every word. Lists of Synonyms, 
amplified by cross references. Irregu- 
lar plural forms, past tenses and _parti- 
ciples spelled out, all words beginning 
with a capital recognized at a glance. 
The illustrations selected sure to 
prove an educational help. All objec- 
tionable phraseology excluded. Em- 
bodying the results of latest scientific 
research. All information based on the 
most eminent authorities. 
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the office, and in the whole range of literature. 
full-page plates. (Eleven in Colors). 
gold stamped, marbled edges, $2.50. 


Prepared with a view to producing in compact form a dictionary that will answer every purpose of the bulky, cumbersome 
Many of them appearing now for the first time in a lexicon. 
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Size, 6in. x8 in., 15 in. thick. 


This Dictionary will supply the needs of High Schools, Intercollegiate Institutes, Colleges and Universities. Indis- 
pensable for public men, ministers, authors, professors, teachers, journalists, lawyers and correspondents; in the home, 
736 pages # Thumb Indexed. Over 900 illustrations, 30 
Large clear type, strong paper, substantial binding, library edition, half cloth, 

School edition, silk cloth, stamped in inks, stained edges, $1.50. 







Special Features 


Dictionary of Biography. Dictionary of 
Geography. Dictionary of Biblical and 
Classical Names. Etymology. Sun 
spectrum in natural tints. Primary 
colors and their various combinations, 
the only Dictionary in the world contain- 
ing this feature. Map showing 13 
Original States and territorial growth 
of United States to date. Precious 
stones and ores, Human Races, Lace 
Patterns,etc. Complete set of authentic 
State and Territorial Seals, Flags of the 
Nations. Portraits of all the presidents 
in their order, and famous men, ancient 
and modern. Page of proofreading by 
an expert, especially prepared for this 
work. 
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LITTRE-WEBSTER VEST-POCKET DICTIONARY 
ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH 


Entirely new and original. 290 pp. 60,000 words, meanings, and idioms. 
French pronunciation fully explained. Irregular verbs and other 
grammatical matter. Correct, Complete, Compact. Silk cloth, double 
index, 25 cents. Russia leather, full gilt, double index, 50 cents. 








WEBSTER VEST-POCKET 
DICTIONARY AND GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Over a Million Copies Seld. Perpetual Calendar; Rules of 
Etiquette; How to Use Marks of Punctuation ;_ Forms of Notes, Due 
Bills, etc.; Speeches and Toasts; Rules of Order; Foreign Coins, 
etc. Size, 5«x2-. inches. silk clotb, indexed. 20 cents. Russia 
leather, full gilt, indexed, 25 cents. 



















VEST-POCKET “ KAISER’ DICTIONARY 
ENGLISH-GERMAN AND GERMAN-ENGLISH 


A new work of unusual merit, containing the pronunciation of all 
words in both languages. Idioms in every-day use. Of greatimportance 
for German-Americans, Teachers, Students, and Business Men. 
Cloth, special stamp, double index, 25 cents. Leather, full gilt, 
double index, 50 cents. 





SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-SPANISH 
VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Officially Endorsed by the U_ S. Government. The 
only Vest-Pocket Spanish Dictionary on the market giving the pro- 
nunciation of every word in full. Silk cloth, indexed, 25 cents. 
Morocco, gilt, indexed, 50 cents. 





SALVA-WEBSTER DICTIONARY. 
SPANISH-ENGLISH— ENGLISH-SPANISH 


Illustrated. 40,000 words and definitions. Conver- 
sations, Practical Letter-Writer, ro an g Moneys, 
etc... Geographical Cyclopedia of all Spanish- 
speaking countries, with colored maps. Limp 
cloth, no index, 30 cents, Library style, double 
index, 60 cents. Flexible leather, full gilt, 

















MODERN WEBSTER DICTIONARY 


Printed from new type. 60,000 Words, with those recently coined, 
and Definitions. 482 pages. Illustrated _ Largely used in schools. 
Recommended by College Presidents and Superintendents. Stiff 
cloth, red e'ges, 25 cents. Stiff silk cloth, indexed, 50 cents. 
Flexible leather, full gilt, indexed, $1.00. 


GRIMM-WEBSTER 
GERMAN-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY 


Illustrated. 30,000 words defined in both 
languages. Forms of Letter Writing, Conver- 
sation in Germanand English. Of inestimable 
value for all classes and conditions. Limp 
cloth, not indexed, 25 cents. Stiff silk cloth, 
with double index, 50 cents. Morocco, full 
gilt, double index, $1.00. 


































The New Century 


STANDARD LETTER-WRITER 


The most complete practical manual of correspondence and busi- 
ness forms ever published Business Letters, Legal Forms, Leases, 
Deeds, Wills, Contracts; Kefined Love-Letters; Social Forms ; family 
Letters; How to address the President and Government Officials. 
Leading Synonyms. 

Boards, cloth back, bandsome cover design, - + 50c. 
Silk cloth, Illustrated . - - - - 75c. 

















For Sale by all School Book Supply Houses, 
Booksellers, or sent direct on receipt of price. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


LAIRD 









& Ler. Publishers, Chicago 
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Greater New York. 


The commencement exercises of the 
university extension classes under the 
auspices of the New York City teachers’ 
association were held at the hall of the 
board of education, on the evening of 
June 26. Music was furnished by the 

_ teachers’ chorus, under the direction of 
Louis H. Lambert. Addresses were 
made by Superintendent Maxwell, the 
Hon. Charles §. Burlingham and others. 
Pres. Henry A. Rogers, of the board of 
education, presented the diplomas. 

The committee on school work, of the 
extension classes, includes: Edward W. 
Stitt, chairman; Annie E. Boyne, Rufira 
A. Cregin, Elizabeth Jacobs, Henry H. 
Plough, Frank M. Rollins, Beverly A. 
Smith. 


E. J. Allendorf, 20 Exchange place, 
Manhattan, has succeeded Morris G. 
Frankel as secretary of the Evening 
School Teachers’ Association. 


The college of St. Elizabeth, at Con- 
vent Station, N. J., the first college for 
the higher education of women in the 
United States, has conferred the degree 
of A.B. upon four graduates. They are: 
Miss Mary Geraldine Ennis, of Brooklyn; 
Miss Harriet Seton McCable, of Newark, 
N. J.; Misses Blanche Maskell, and Es- 
ther Kenna, of Newton, Mass. 


A class of 190 students was graduated 
from City college at the recent com- 
mencement. 


Vertical or Slant ? 


The board of superintendents has 
adopted the following: ‘‘ Resolved that 
a vertical system of penmanship or sys- 
tem having a slight slant to the right 


| be : 

he intention of the board is said to 
have been to rule out the old style of 45- 
degree slant writing with long loops, and 
to allow the principals of the various 


schools to use either the vertical or the | 


modified vertical with a slight slant to 
the right. In other words each principal 
will choose the system which he considers 
best fitted for the children of his school. 


Graduating Exercises in No. 27. 


Despite ‘‘thunder, lightning, rain’’ 
and all but hail, the graduation exercises, 
at Dr. Gruenenthal’s school, No. 27, were 
uniformly successful. The boys sang 
splendidly—so well that THE JOURNAL 
representative wished on hearing them 
that all the teachers who insist that boys 
cannot be made to sing might have been 
there. They sang, in three parts, Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ The Wanderer,’’ Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘The Skies Resound,’’ and the Pilgrim 
Chorus from ‘‘Tannhauser’’ as if they 
enjoyed singing as much as the visitors 
enjoyed money | them, and that was 
saying a great deal. Dr. Gruenenthal is 


to be congratulated upon the fine work | 


done in this direction in No. 27. 

The recitations were interesting, and 
everyone present regretted that the ab- 
sence of one of the speakers prevented 
their hearing the ‘‘ Quarrel Scene between 
Brutus and Cassius,’’ especially after 
they had heard Master Sydney Freund 
recite ‘‘Mark Antony’s Oration.’’ The 
physical drill given by the entire school 
was well done, and showed careful train- 
— the part of the teachers. 

o. 27 has a new punctuality flag of 
which both teachers and sy are justly 
proud. It is a beautiful flag of heav 
silk, with the stars embroidered by hand. 
It will be kept, by the class having the 
mark in punctuality coming nearest 100, 
until won by some other class obtaining 
a still better mark. 


Che Webster-Cooley Language Series 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FROM LITERATURE BOOK I. 
By ALICE W. CooLey. 45 cents, net. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FROM LITERATURE BOOK II. 


By ALICE W. CooLey. 65 cents, net. 


These books teach the correct use of ap (1) by the careful study of good 
literature, (2) by the frequent repetition of correct forms. Mrs. Cocley is Assis- 
tant Professor in the Department of Education in the University of North Dakota. 
She was recently Supervisor of Primary Instruction in the Public Schools of Minne-. 


apolis. 
‘THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
| By W. F. WEBSTER. Jn preparation. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
| By W. F. WEBSTER. Jn preparation. 


| A Successful High School Book 


‘ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 
| By W. F. WessTeR. 90 cents, net. 


| This book furnishes a four-years’ course in the study of good literature and the 
_ writing of compositions. Mr. Webster is Principal of the East High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Educational Catalogue for 1903 is now 
ready and Will be sent upon request. 
| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


| 
| 4 Park Street 85 Fifth Avenue 378-388 Wabash Avenue: 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














A New Series of Arithmetics in three Books 
NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC 
| Parts One, 35c., Part Two, 45c., Part Three, 55c. 
By the Author of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic (a book for each year.) 


Prepared to meet the requirements where a three book series is preferred. The 
| author has drawn largely from his Graded Lessons series which have proved so 
'suecessful. Many of the best features of which have been availed of, with some 
new presentations of great educational value. 


Samples mailed for 25 cents each. # Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


GREGG SHORTHAND 


Rapidly superseding all the old-time methods. Holds the World's Record 
for speed with legibility. In two years GREGG SHORTHAND has been 
adopted by over 400 of the b-st known business colleges and high schools; 
and our greatest difficulty h«s peen to supply the demand for teachers of it. 

GREGG SHORTHAND is a natural system, founded on the elements 
of longhand, and written with a free, uniform movement instead of the zig- 
zag movement of the geometrical systems. This system is free from shading 
and position writing, and on account of its simplicity is peculiarly adapted 
for use in public schools. 


Write for our booklet “ABOUT GREGG SHORTHAND ” 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY. 57 Washington St., Chicago 


The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs 











MODERN 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


— will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


School board officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 
tions—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 
are: Appropri tions. Competitions. fpecialists, Commissions, Super- 
intendence. Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 
Windows and Lighting. at-and-Cloak Rooms-Playrooms, Heating 
and Ventilation. Sanitary Arrangements Hygienic Construction of the 
Bridgeport High School Building. Suburbar Schoolhouses, a 
and Construction of Schoolhouses. City Schoo! Buildings on Restricte 
Sites, 8vo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cloth, 4.00. 

NEW YORK. 


AOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers - - 
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JUST THE TITLES 
OF THESE BOOKS 


NO BETTER TEXTS 





Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 





Lyons’ Commercial Law 





Modern Commercial Arithmetic 





Outlines of Commercial Geography 





Modern Business Speller 





Complete Touch Typewriting Instructor 





Lessons in Munson Phonography 











If you desire further 
information concern- 
ing these or any of 
our books write us. 


New York 


& Chicago 
LYONS 


POWERS 


San Francisco 





Merit of Modern Mcthods 


shown by the 


MODERN ARITHMETIC 


By ARCHIBALD MURRAY, A.B. (Harbard) 


BOOK ONE— Primary and Elementary Grades, Price, 40 cts. 
BOOK TWO—Advanced Grades, - - - - Price, 50 cts. 


Both of the above books are now ready, and have received 
the unstinted praise of educators of recognized standing. 

This is the only arithmetic which develops with care and 
accuracy the arithmetic of experiment, a most essential 
basis to any true conception of number. (lst Book, Parts I 
and II). 

The only arithmetic which abolishes rote work effectively. 
With this text the pupil cannot work ‘‘with one eye on the 
model solution and the other on the answer book.’’ 

The only arithmetic to inculcate self-confidence and stimu- 
late independence of thought in the pupil. 

The only arithmetic which insists upon clear reasoning at 
every step of the solution. 

The only arithmetic in which the problems approximate 
those which occur in actual life. 

The only arithmetic to call attention to the inadequacies 
of generally accepted definitions of number. 

The only arithmetic which earnestly strives to give the 
p2pil a broader comprehension of the subject. (See alge- 
braic supplements at end of chapter in Second Book.) 

The title MODERN ARITHMETIC is justified by the fact 
that this work is based upon such splendid recent authorities 
as Tanck, Knilling, Schubert, and Fitzga (German), Tan- 
nery (French), McClellan and Dewey, David Eugene Smith 
(American), and Perry (English). 

Correspondence of teachers and superintendents cordially 


invited. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO., 


309-327 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








EACH THE BEST OF 11S KIND 


JUDSON AND BENDER’S 
Graded Literature Readers 
REED’S 
Word Lessons 


REED AND KELLOGG’S 
Graded Lessonsin English. Higher Lessons in English 


MONTGOMERY’S 
Modern Bookkeeping 
MAYNARD’S 
English Classic Series 
PETER’S 
Modern Chemistry 
ABERNETHY’S 


American Literature 


MERRILL’S 
New Vertical Penmanship 
Modern Penmanship (semi-slant) 


HUTCHISON’S 
Physiologies 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers 


29-31-33 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK 


























6e CHANDLER 


E.xperience has proved it 


THE BEST 


Experienced People twill have no other 





THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 
Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 9th Street, NEW YORK 
70 Franklin Street, BOSTON 
Factory - - - WALPOLE, MASS. 
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there are illustrated talks and drawing. | Eastern high school for men, Charles 
There are exercises in leather work from D. Raine. 

making pen-wipers to card casesor whisk- Central high school for women, Clara 
broom holders. The children who do C. Calkins. 

bench work turn out serviceable brackets, oleae ome evening high school for 


The Vacation Schools. 


The vacation schools of New York city 
will open on July 6, and will continue 
until about a week before the opening of 





the fall term of the regular schools. The picture frames, and book shelves. Those women, Anna M. Olsson. 
summer work includes the care of the inthe dlvision of basketry andcaneweav- _ Evening school No. 1., Joseph A. Hani- 
open-air playgrounds, the kindergartens jng produce hammocks, shopping bags, phy. 
on the recreation piers, swimming classes ¢ojlar and cuff boxes, and other useful No. 2, Melvin C. Opperman. 
at the various pools, roof gardens, and articles. School bags of intricate and No. 4, Elizabeth M. McArdle. 
excursions. most approved — are exhibited by No. 6, John S. Roberts. 
A prospectus of the summer work the students of weaving, and the ones No. 7, Samuel Friedman. 
shows that the kindergartens will open who do fret sawing learn to make fancy No. 13, Mary L. Gordon. 
at nine and close at twelve. They will boxes, doll furniture, and the like. No. 16, James T. Carey. 
begin with opening exercises, music and Then there are classes in metal work, No. 17, Janet C. Burnett. 
rhythm exercises, followed by the first where the children make nearly every- No. 19, Mary M. Lilly. 
period of table work, and later by forty thing from a photograph holder to can- No. 22, James A. O’Donnell. 
minutes of games—indoors in most cases, delabra, and tin pails fashioned from No. 23, Susan A. Griffin. 
but outside if there is a park convenient fruit cans; there are exercises in knife No. 25, William A. Koltman. 
to the neighborhood. Following the re- carving, including serviceable wall cab- No. 38, Fanny Cafferata. 
cess will come a “‘story hour,’’ and jnets; instruction in raffia, sewing, cord No. 39, Francis M. Conboy. 
then the second forty-minute period of and bead work; lessons in millinery, hat No. 40, Albert Shiels. 
table work. ._, trimming, and the making of large hats No. 42, Marguerite A. Elger. 
For children of the second and third trimmed withthe children’sown material; No. 43, Lizzie G. Sigorson. 
school years there are ‘‘social occupa- training in embroidery, crocheting, and No. 45, Katherine A. Speir. 
tion classes,” in which is taught by knitting; cooking, housekeeping, and No. 49, Ellie A. Conklin. 
illustrations and by cardboard or other jessons in local history, including trips all No. 58, Joseph D. Reardon. 
modeling a course dealing with farm life, over town to points of interest. No. 59, Ida H. Hartley. 
food gee aga my animals, eo No. 70. Charles L. Lawrence. 
portation, and tools. In connection wit : p * ny’ : : 
this the children learn all about the Evening School Appointments. . ge a soe 
Indian =— and the Eskimo village, The following have been appointed No. 75, Robert J. Frost. 
as compared with more modern forms principals of the evening schools: No. 77, Benjamin Veit. 
of communities. They make the wig- mamnanaes No. 79, Peter C. Ritchie. 
wam, the bows and the arrows of the , , . No. 83. Charles J. Sullivan. 
Indians. Later they make models of _ Evening high school for men, Frank J," 99’ Emma A. McCabe. 
houses, vegetables, household utensils, Rollins. . , No. 98. Katharine C, Knobbe. 
canoes, and paddles. They plant twigs Harlem evening high school, Edward 37," 94’ Margaret Murray. 
and make the tools to plant them with. A. Page. _ No. 160, John J. Dempsey. 
Then they are taught to do mat work, _ East side high school for men, William No. 177 M argaret Dwyer. 
decorating, illustrating, and pen printing. C. Hess. __ Crane 
Finally they prepare finely woven baskets __ Evening high school for women, Susan BRONX. 
and prize models of all sorts for the ex- H. Ohmstede. No. 3, Burt P. Seelye. 


hibition that is to testify to the thoro- 
ness of vacation school training. The 
children of the same grades are taught 
also to draw, design mural ornamenta- 
tion, and to paint. 

In the classes for nature and art study 


Harlem high school for women, Mar- 
garet M. Slattery. 

East side high school for women, Mary 
Maclay. 

Brooklyn high school for men, Oliver 
D. Clark. 


. 9, Michael B. 
. 10, Mrs. Anna G. Bauer. 


eane. 


BROOKLYN. 


. 2, Sarah E. Dunne. 
. 5, Thomas D. Murphy. 


(Continued on page 32.) 


Adoptions of the Holden Book Covers 





Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


the past 8 weeks by large and small cities 





IS Proof of the High and Important Position these articles Occupy in 
the Minds of Business Men and School Officials, as a means of 
promoting 


Economy and Cleanliness in the School-Room 





Purchase Now for Fall requirements. Cover all new books and those in good condition. 


4 A “Holden Book Cover”” lasts a full school year receiving all the wear 
i instead of the book itself. 


Holden’s Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the 


books durable and strong Inside. 





Samples Free # P. O. Box, 6435 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’‘t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 
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APPERT ! 


Glass Water Coolers CJ LIVER 





TYPEWRITER 
Never Wear Out 
THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 


Every character is in plain sight 
Ice as soon as you strike the key. 


and It is easy to learn and very simple in its 
Water operation. Notice how the U-shaped type bar 
secures perfect alignment and at the same 
Separate time heaviest manifolding or duplicating 
power. Yes, the line spacing is automatic and 
the key-board contains the minimum of results. 
28 keys for 84 characters. 
; Every young man and woman 
® should know the OLIVER 
Absolutely aa . 
and how to operate it. Its 
Clean . success is wonderful. 
and \ If you desire the company 
~™— Hygienic will send you the Oliver Art 
Catalog free. Write today. 





No 
Germs, 
Insects, 
Rust, 
or 
Dirt 


All 
Dealers 








THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Unbreakable mt i . — B 151 Lake St., 

Water can be chilled to any temperature desired. Will | Bij; F 4x: : Chi ll 
last a lifetime with ordinary care. Write for Pamphlet ‘‘S”’ zn Se —— a 


Ba Foreign Office: 
75 Queen 


Appert Glass Co., [fea aa” oe 





London,England. 





277 Broadway, - = NEW YORK. 








BUT 


Money Will Buy 


ADJUSTABLE ~ 
hl SCHOOL DESKS 


And Adjustable School Desks Bring Health 


Adjustable School Desks are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried and their merits proved, no other school desks 
can be sold. 

The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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No. 13, Elmer Poulson. 

No. 17, George B. Germann. 
No. 18, Josephine M. Burnett. 
No. 24, Joseph B. Witherbee. 
No. 26, Emily C. Powers.. 
No. 33, William J. O’ Leary. 
No. 40, John J. Malarky. 

No. 45, Purvis J. Behan. 


No. 64, Honor E. Quinn. 

No. 78, Annie A. L. Egan. 
No. 83, Joseph G. Furey. 

No. 84, Newton J. Ferguson. 
NO. 100, John P. Stafford. 
No. 101, Andrew E. Eichman, 
No. 109, Henning W. Prentis. 
No. 120, Harriet W. Dailey. 


Educational New England. 


ANDOVER, Mass.—The closing — exer- 
cises of Phillips academy were of unu- 
sual interest because in connection with 
them the academy celebrated its one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary. 
The principal exercises consisted in a 
dedication of the new athletic grounds, 
and a dinner in the new gymnasium. 
Some six hundred alumni sat down to the 
dinner, many of them men of renown. 
The most distinguished guest was the 
new Chinese minister, Sir Chentung 
Liang Cheng, who was a member of the 
class of ’82. He spoke of his student 
days, of the teachers when he was a stu- 
dent, and of the general academic life. 
His description of the ball game when 
the school beat Exeter on Exeter’s own 
field was especially appreciated, as he 
was one of the nine 

Hon. Robert R. Bishop, president of 
the board of trustees, spoke of the prin- 
ciple which was the foundation of the 
academy and has always controlled the 
action of the trustees, to promote piety, 
virtue, and sound learning. He dwelt 
upon the steady growth of the academy, 
and the present requirement that it be- 
come in fact a college, inasmuch as the 
colleges have become, or are fast becom- 
ing universities. He spoke of the task 
that the trustees have had upon their 
hands in selecting a successor to Dr. Cecil 
F. P. Bancroft, who died in 1901. This 
has been solved by making one of the 
faculty, Mr. Alfred E. Stearns, vice- 


principal for a year, so testing his quali- 
ties and fitness, and then electing him to 
the position. 


WRENTHAM, Mass.—Mr. Aaron B. 
Cole, superintendent of schools for the 
district of Wrentham and Norton, has 
resigned to take effect at the end of the 
year. For the next year Mr. Cole in- 
tends to be free from educational duties. 


LEICESTER, Mass. —The principal of the 
academy here, Mr. Wm. E. Cate, has re- 
signed and will visit Europe with his wife. 
In September he will become principal of 
the Prouty High school, at Spencer. He 
has been in Leicester for five years. He 
is a native of Wolfboro, N. H., a gradu- 
ate of Brewster academy, and of Har- 
vard college, class of 1895. 


EXETER, N. H.—This week has been a 
memorable one with the old academy 
here. For some years the development 
of Phillips Exeter has been remarkable. 
New buildings have sprung up almost or 
quite every year. The attendance has 
steadily increased, and along with the 
students, the facilities for instruction 
have as constantly enlarged. For the 
third time, the academy has called her 
sons back to the old home for a special 
reunion and rejoicing. The first time came 
when the principal, Dr. Abbott, celebrated 
the close of his term of fifty years as 
the head of the academy. The second 
came in 1872, when on the very day that 
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his successor completed fifty years of ser- 
vice as teacher and thirty-two as principal, 
the new academy building was dedicated, 
built to replace the building destroyed by 
fire a little more than a year before. The 
third was this week, when she called her 
sons to dedicate Alumni hall, built princi- 
ally by the gifts of two of her sons, Mr. 
illiam H. Morrison, the president of the 
board of trustees up to this summer, and 
Prof. Albert G. Wentworth, for many 
years one of the teachers and now also a 
member of the board; tho many others 
of the alumni have contributed to its 
erection, some of them substantial sums. 
The exercises began with the sermon 
to the graduating class on Sunday, by 
Pres. William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin 
college, himself one of the alumni. But 
the principal exercises occurred on Wed- 
nesday. They consisted in a procession 
formed under Mr. George A. Plimpton, 
of New York, as chief marshall, of stu- 
dents, faculty, and alumni. In the line 
were many prominent men, a conspicu- 
ous figure being Rev. Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, of Boston, chaplain of the dav. 
The procession proceeded to the Phillips 
church, where an address was given by 
the Hon. Francis Rawle, ’65, of Phila- 
delphia. 


WoonsockET, R. I.—Mr. Amasa A. 
Holden, sub-master of the high school, 
has been elected principal. He was at 
one time a teacher in Chelsea, Mass., 
and he is a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


New LonpDOoN, CONN. —The incorpora- 
tors of the New London Manual Training 
and Industrial school have formally ac- 
cepted the charter granted by the legis- 
lature, and organized. Mr. William H. 
Chapman, the founder of the school, has 
turned over to the board of trustees an 
endowment of $100,000. The object of 
the school is to provide proper instru:- 
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which will bring our prospectus 


tached coupon. 


UNITED STATES CLOCK CO. 


A. M. SIEGEL, Sec’y 
304 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











R ILACHERS 


We are making a wonderful clock that runs 355 to 500 
days without attention. {t competes with old-style key- 
wound clocks. It should have an immense sale. It is a 
practical monopoly worthy of investment. . 

While $100,000 cash has been invested in our enterprise 
already, and the business is in good working order, we 
need additional capital for ‘* working capital” purposes 
To get this, we will accept subscriptions to about 2,006 
shares of our 7 percent. cumulative, participating, pre- 
ferred stock,and givea bonus of 1 share Common stock for 
each 2 shares of Preferred taken by Scroot JouRNAL 
readers. This (ommon stock when last sold, sold at $7.50 
=o $10 share, and, if anything, is worth even more 
to y 


Dividends on the Preferred stock date from sube 
scription, payable from the first earning of the Com- 
pany. The cost with above bonus is $10 a share, but ~ 
an advance is contemplated. The details of the 
investment will be given by sending the coupon, 
D 29 per cent. 
dividends should be paid when our daily sales 
reach only 100 of our wonderful 500-dav clocks 
for schools, churches, homes, public build- 
ings. etc., all over the world. This pro- 
spectus will be sent on receipt of at. 
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Kindly 
send me 
Prospectus 
of the *‘ Keyless 
Clock” mention- 
ed in THE ScHooxi 
JOURNAL of July 4. 
















Adopted by the Following Schools 


New York High School of Commerce 
Girls’ Technical High School 

Brooklyn (N. 
New York Evening High School for Men 
Brook'yn (N. 
Newark (N. J.) High School 
Passaic (N. J.) High School 


Y.) Commercial High School 


Y.) Evening High School for Men 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS ON THE SUPPLY 
LIST FOR GREATER NEW YORK 


ad Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor, 
cloth, 276 pages, . ‘ . 
Twentieth Century Dictation Book 
and Legal Forms (ordinary type), 
cloth, 272 pages, = < =. | #00 
Van Sant Touch Typewriting Charts, .50 


$1.50 


*.* Write for ‘‘ Reasons Why,”’ and particulars of 
special classes for Public School Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square West, NEW YORK 




















The A. H. Andrews Co., - Chicago 
School Seating 


STATIONARY, ADJUSTABLE, COLLEGE DESKS, OPERA CHAIRS:™Spt 
The latest models and improvements in school and college furpffure. : 








Apparatus , MAY -= ww 
DEMONSTRATING AND TEACHING DEVICES OF ALL KINDS, BLACKBOARDS, MAPS, 
CHARTS, GLOBES, DRAWING MODELS. Everything for schools, from janitors’ kits to 
laboratory outfits, and from door mats to microscopes. ® ay» Ly ® 


The A. H. Andrews Co. 
‘0D SMorpuy “HV F4L 


Write us, and you will receive catalogues and quotations from 


{ We have no New York establishment. ° 
hele No mail order branches in other cities. The A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago 


EAGLE SOLID COLORED CRAYONS 


These Crayons contain a superior quality of material and are 
especially adapted for Artistic Colored Work. They are 
highly recommended for Colored Map Drawing, Checking, 
etc., and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in every 
: : way more desirable than Water or Oil Paints. 

They are manufactured in round shape, 33 inches in length, and are paper covered. 





























2701 White 2702 Yellow 2704 Orange 2706 Green 2708 Pink 
2710 Blue 2712 Red 2714 Brown 2716 Violet 2717 Brick Red: 
2718 Blue 2720 Black 2725 Terra Sienna 2731 Brown 2745 Green 


Six in a Box, Assorted Colors as may be desired—Trade No. 1700. 
Twelve in a Box, Assorted Colors as may be desired—Trade No. 1701. 





The Eagle Solid Crayon Holder 
of Highly Finished Nickel en- 
ables the utilization of the en- : —_ — 
tire crayon. Obtainable in the : ; . 

following lengths: No. A—6 inches. No. B—4} inches, os. Cjand D—3 inche 
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EAGLE PENCIL CO. - 377379 Broadway = New York 


TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS ~sbconssst 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev- THE 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 

and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones ee 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 


be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast ADIRONDACK. 

















enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Type- 7 

writers unite MOUNTAINS 
these features ina 
much better sense 
than any other . : 
machine. They The lakes and streams in the Adiron- 
have the Univer- dack Mountains are full of fish; the 


ie ye j woods are inviting, the air is filled with 
Automatic Rib health, and the nights are cool and rest- 
bon Movement, ful. If you visit this region once, you 
a p , uae “cae 2 a will go there again. An answer to al- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (mos Sage “4 
machines have 4 to 6 0z.), and are unlimited as to most any question wes —_ oe 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more rondacks will be found mae. the 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- ‘¢our-Track Series,’’ ‘‘ The Adirondacks 
erators. The following extract from a letter recently and How to Reach Them,”’ issued by the 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 
‘“‘ Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the NEW YORK CENTRAL 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 

will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two-cent 


(Name furnished on request.) ) 
“ = stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Special school price and catalogue on request. hae Gena Condaak eatin. Tow York. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Litd.. 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Recent Deaths. 


Miss Rose McFadden, vice-principal of 
P. S. No. 17, Brooklyn, died June 26. 
She was born in Brooklyn and was the 
daughter of Edward McFadden, for many 
years principal of No. 27. She leaves a 
mother and two brothers. 


Prof. Wm. Elder, of Colby colleye, 
Maine, died at his home in Waterville 
on June 25. Dr. Elder was uated 
from Acadia college in 1868, and 1870 was 
elected professor of natural science in the 
same institution, having in the meantime 
studied at Harvard under Professors 
Agassiz, Cooke, and Shaler. After two 
years he returned to Harvard as an 
assistant, and in 1873 was elected pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Colby, where he 
has remained since. 


Brother Anselm, director of La Salle 
academy of the Christian Brothers, New 
York, died June 23, aged thirty-seven 
years. He was known in the world as 
George Stafford. He was bornat Albany 
and entered the order of Christian 
Brothers at the age of fourteen. He 
taught in St. John’s academy, at Albany, 
for three years and then came to New 
York to take charge of the parochial 
school connected with the old St. Patrick’s 
church. Three years ago he established 
a boys’ school at Utica, and on his return 
to this city he assumed the charge of La 
Salle institute, under which there are fif- 
teen parochial schools. 


Miscellany. 


It can be truly said that the Twentieth 
Century Text-Books, of Appleton & 
Company have met with a welcome re- 
ception wherever they have become 
known. Why? Because they are written 
by educational specialists, and hence are 
not only accurate, but strictly up-to-date. 
These books cover a wide range of sub- 
jects—geography, history, ancient lan- 
guages, modern languages, English, natu- 
ral science, etc. Send your address now, 
by postal card or otherwise, and receive 
illustrated descriptive matter and further 
particulars. 


This practical age demands instruction 
in the schools in matters that will be of 
use in business life. Bearing this fact in 
mind the Sadler-Rowe Company, Balti- 
more, Md., have issued text-books in 
arithmetic, commercial law, English, and 
correspondence, spelling, penmanship, 
shorthand, typewriting, etc. MacFar- 
lane’s Commercial and Industrial Geog- 
raphy, complete edition, 400 pages, is 
just from the press. 

Charles F. King has long been known 
as one of the best writers on geography. 
We are all acquainted with his geograph- 
ical readers. His latest book is an Ele- 
mentary Geography, a concrete presenta- 
tion of geography by modern methods. 
An Advanced Geography is in prepara- 
tion. These books are announced by the 
Lothrop Publishing Company who also 
— A Text-Book in Civics, by J. 

arren Smith, and Practical Grammar, 
by W. C. Sayrs. 

The new books announced by Long- 
mans, Green & Company include Fabulze 
Faciles, a new and thoroly revised edition 
by Prof. J. C. Kirtland, Jr.. of Phillips 
Exeter academy; Greek History for 
Young Readers, by Alice Zimmern, of 
Cambridge; Actual Government, by Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, LL.D.; An Introduc- 
tory Study of Ethics, by Warner Fite, of 
the University of Chicago. 

The Standard Dictionary of Funk & 
Wagnalls contains 80,000 more words 
than any other dictionary. It is the 
work of 247 of the world’s greatest 
scholars. The Office Standard is abridged 
from the larger work, but is complete 
enough for all ordinary requirements. 
Another dictionary, known as the Com- 








Laing’s Planetarium 


Makes the teacher’s 
efforts more effectibe. 


It solves the difficult problems relating to the Seasons, 
Day’s Length, Moon’s Phases, Eclipses, Tides, Climate, 
Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Absolutely Indispensable 


Laing’s Planetarium is one of the best instruments or 
devices to impart useful knowledge —* to our 
planetary system, that I have ever examined. t should 
be in every up-to-date school. You might as well send 
your man to the woods to chop wood without an 
axe as to expect a teacher to clearly impart certain knowl- 
edge without the proper equipment, such as I regard this. 

Shelby. O. W.W.Sxues, Pres. of Board of Education. 


Write for Descriptibe Booklet. Free. 


LAING PLANETARIUM Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Dept. G. 








WHATIS 66 99 
DAUS’ TIP-TO pee 


Top” Duplicat 
lo Prove oo 
plest, and cheapest device for making 

100 copies from Pen-written and 50 


copies from Typewritten original % 


we are willing to send a complete ‘* Duplicator ’ 
without deposit on 10 days’ trial. 
No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, 
—— - no press, vo printer’s ink. The product of 23 
years’ experience in Duplicators. Price, for complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to the 
trade discount of 334% per cent , or $5.00 net. 








FELIX D. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


“WHAT WE MAY DO” 


A Book of Sewing Card Patterns. 
Forms of Life in Straight Lines 


Arranged by ANNA W. DEVEREAUX, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Lowell, Mass. 





The patterns are practical and artistic. The Designs are arranged for the purpose 
of helping Kindergartners and Primary Teachers and pleasing children. 


Price, Sixty Cents 
PUBLISHED BY 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., - - Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 









Hi BS oS & e 
those who have # used SAPOLIO 
in house-cleaning: ! know it's service, 
is like magic. Try a MA cake of itatonce 


moe ce 
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prehensive Standard, has also been added 
to the list. 


While examining the merits of the new 
books issued, do not overlook the latest 
publications of the University Publishing 
Company. First, there are three new 
books, Caesar’s Gallic War, Journal, and 
Writing Latin, in the Gildersleeve-Lodge 
series. Pathwsys in Nature and Litera- 
ture stimulates observation of common 
things. In Spelling and Word Building 
is a vocabulary of about 2,300 words. It 
provides for phonic drill .and drill on 
words as individuals. Over 250 illustra- 
tions make the book attractive and serve 
as a basis for language lessons and dicta- 
tion exercises. 


A Composition and Rhetoric based on 
literary models by Rose M. Kavana, of 
Medill high school and Dr. Arthur Beatty, 
of the University of Wisconsin, is one o 
the latest of the up-to-date text-books 
of Rand, McNally & Company. Atten- 
tion is called especially to the ‘‘ studio 
method,’’ one which cannot fail to pro- 
duce good results which is presented in 
this book. Another book, Language thru 
Nature, Literature, and Art, by H. Avis 
Perdue and Sarah E. Griswold, is at the 
other end of the language course, the 
primary. It is intended for use before 
the formal study of grammar is begun. 


Simple, beautiful, and full of action— 
such is the eon that fitly describes 
the Halland Brumbaugh Standard Prim- 
er of Christopher Sower Company. It 
cannot fail to arouse the interest of the 
healthy child. Brumbaugh’s Readers, 
Brooks’ Arithmetics, and Westlake’s 
Common School Literature are widely 
used in the schools. One who desires a 
complete knowledge of correspondence 
and social and business etiquette should 
study Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
It is an authority on the subject. 


Webster’s International Dictionary is 
as well suited to the needs of the scholar 
as to those of the every-day worker. 
The new and enlarged edition has 2,364 
nah pages with 5,000 illustrations. 

nder the supervision of Dr. W. J. Har- 
ris, 25,000 new words and phrases have 
recently been added. This great work of 
reference is indispensable in the school- 
room. Webster’s smaller dictionaries 
are useful also. For specimen pages, 
etc., write to G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 


The Sciences, by Edward S. Holden, 
librarian of the United States Military 
academy, is a reading book for children 
which is intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to the domain of chemistry, ge- 
ology, physics, astronomy, and_physiog- 
raphy. In addition the application of 
the sciences to the arts and to daily life 
is shown. The book is a vivid, inter- 
esting, and simple treatment of subjects 
about which all children, sooner or later, 
are curious. It aims to waken the imagina- 
tion and at the same time convey useful 
knowledge. 

On the subject of electricity for in- 
stance, the pupil is told the theory and 
then the electric bell, a perfectly under- 
stood object, is explained. The bell 
serves to introduce the telegraph, tele- 
phone, dynamo, electric lighting, and 
power transmission. In this practical 
way the other sciences are treated. 

The k is written in the form of 
conversations among a group of children. 
The author has succeeded in accomplish- 
ing this form of literary expression with 
great skill. He has escaped the pedantry 
and sentimentality which often mar such 
a form of writing. The volume is well 


f| by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor; Socialism an. 
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a FioO's CURE FOR 
ist GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


oe Cough Syrup. 


in time. Sold by dru; 











illustrated and in many cases simple ex- 
periments are explained by drawings. 
(Ginn & Company. Price, 50,cents.) 


Drowning, auffocation, strangulation, 
and the suspension of life produced b 
the various poisons in the blood are all 
varieties of asphyxia which signify ab- 
sence of pulse. The pos treatment 
for such cases, and much besides, is given 
in ‘‘ Accidents,’’ one of the series of 
medical handbooks being issued by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. The book will be sent on request 
to any who address the Home Office of 
the Company, New York City. 


There is scarcely a department in his- 
tory or literature that is not represented 
on the list of T. Y. Crowell & Company. 
Special attention is called to Drury’s 
General History,—translated and edited 


Social Reform, by Richard T. Ely; The 
Poetry of Browning, by — A. 
Brooke, and French Literature, by Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiere. A new and enlarged 
edition has been issued of Roget’s The- 
saurus of English Words and Phrases. 


No Pearls Like These. 
Sozopont Liquid cleanses the teeth. 
SOZODONT ianker polishes and gives 
them a pearly lustre. 


A. C. McClurg & Company have just 
published A Selection of the Best English 
Essays, by Sherwin Cody, an invaluable 
book for students of literature. The ten 





writers whose essays are used are Addi- 


CONSTIPATION 


*‘For over nine years I suffered with chronic con- 
stipation and during this time I had to take an 
injection of warm water once every 24 hours before 
I could have an action on my bowels. Happily I 
tried Cascarets, and today I am a well man. 
During the nine years before I used Cascarets I 
suffered untold misery with internal piles. Thanks 
to you | am free from all that this morning. You 
can use this in behalf of suffering humanity.” 

B. F. Fisher, Roanoke, Ill. 







Best For 
The Bowels 


. CANDY CATHARTIC) 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 603 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, H@mmonds, Yosts, Dens- 
mores, fully guaranteed, only $20 to #50— 
Cost $100. Renting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. _ : ; 

Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitman Short- 
hand Books, arranged for self-instruction. 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
243 Broadway, New York. 








Established 1884 


E. J JOHNSON @@Q CO. 


358 Park Row, New York 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


ROOFING SLATE 
Best Material—Best Prices—Best Attention. 


Write us for prices and other information. 


We are first hands. 








A FEW OF OUR PUBLICATIONS 


ROBERTSON’S GEOGRAPHIC-HISTORICAL SERIES, Illustrating the Histor 


America and the United States, from 1492 to the present time. 


M of 
The only complete work on 


the market correlating the subjects of Geography and History. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ARITHMETICAL SERIES, Introducing the Object Method, 
as applied to the entire subject uf Practical Arithmetic. 


PROGRESSIVE READING AND WRITING SERIES, Combining the Word and Sen- 


tence Method with Phoneties. 


UNION SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Especially selected for School Purposes by eminent edu- 
cators. 
UNION GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES OF MAPS, Copyrighted 1902. 


UNION RECORDS 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


UNION GLOBES 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We are in a position to fill orders promptly and satisfactorily. Write for descriptive matter and 
prices 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 2i1-213 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











BREAKFAST 


ON THE SEA SHORE 








A gWHE 












S28 athlete for young or old, it is supreme. 


Sea) THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


ATLET 


An Ideal Food for an Ideal 
Breakfast Anywhere. 


WHEATLET 


is as superior in richness and delicacy of 
Ba flavor to other cereal foods as it is in 
nourishing qualities. For invalid or 





For Sale By Grocers Everywhere. 
Manufactured only by 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition ot 
tie blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness. 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the heat cathartic 


STENOGRAPHY 
AS AN ELECTIVE STUDY 


In view of the difficulty in securing suitable 
teachers for the stenographic classes in the 
eighth year of the new Course of Study, the 
following schools have inaugurated special 
classes in Shorthand for Public School 
Teachers at reduced rates: Harlem Com- 
mercial Institute, 67 West 125th Street; 
Wood’s School of Business, 125th Street and 
5th Avenue; Bronx Borough Business Insti- 
tute, 2806 Third Avenue; Wood’s Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) School of Business and Shorthand; 
Baker’s School of Shorthand, Stapleton, S. I. 


FREE 


For 30 days to the readers 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Beautiful Imported 56-Piece 


China Tea Set 


or Toilet Set, or Mantel Clock, or 
Watch, or Parlor Lamp, and many 
other articles too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 
New Crop 60c. Tea, any kind, 
or 20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertise- 
ment MUST accompany order. 











THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 





For Best Results, Equip your Schools with 


TAYLOR’S PATENT and 
FREE HAND DRAWING PAPER. 


For Samples and Prices write 


TAYLOR @ CO., 
5 Northampton Ave.,Springfield,Mass. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


LSA * SERS iy ee aan ae ure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ‘oust ‘or Asthma, 


* Sold by all Draggists. 
STOWELL & C*)., or by mail. 85 cents. 
Charlestow a, Mass. 





son, Bacon, Carlyle, De Quincey, Emer- 
son, Arnold, Lamb, Swift, Macaulay, 
and Ruskin. 


The Meneely Bell Coane has re- 
ceived for recasting an old bell made by 
Paul Revere, whose famous ride over a 
century ago is known by heart by every 
bright school boy and girl, and has been 
recited hundreds of thousands of times. 
It may not be generally known that 
Revere was one of the first bell foundry- 
|men in this country. This bell hung in 
the tower of a church at Leominster, 
Mass., which was recently destroyed by 
fire.—Troy, N. Y.,Press. 


New York to Asheville, Hot Springs and 
Brevard, N.C. 
‘“‘The Land of the Sky’’ and ‘‘ Sapphire 
Country.’’ 

The Southern Raiiway offers superb 
service to these charming summer re- 
sorts. The National Dental Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Asheville, 
N. C., July 24 to 31. Tickets will be on 
sale, New York to Asheville and return 
for the above occasion July 21 and 22; 
25 and 26 at $23.85. 

For descriptive literature on the Land 
of the Sky and Sapphire Country, ad- 
dress New York offices, 271 and 1185 
Broadway. Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent. 


$25 to Colorado and Back. 


It has been estimated that between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 persons in the 
United States take a vacation every 
summer. They spend between $400,000, - 
000 and $500,000,000 yearly in pursuit of 
|pleasure. This is a great deal of money 
/to spend during a vacation, but this 
| season the expenditure per capita may be 
|somewhat less on account of the low 
railroad rates offered by the Chicago, 
| Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
| From July 1 to 10 this line will sell 
tickets to Colorado and return from 
Chicago for $25. This will enable many 
to enjoy their summer’s outing at slight 
expense. Colorado resorts are cooler 
than the seashore. 

Thru train service, Chicago to Denver, 
every day via the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St Paul and the Union Pacific line. 

W. S. Howell. General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York City. 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua. 
Reduced Rates to Mt. Gretna via Pennsyl- 
vauia Raiir ad. 

For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to 
be held at Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to 
August 5, 1903, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will sell special excursion 
tickets from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill, Phoenixville, Wilmington, 
Perryville, Frederick, Md., Washington, 
D. C., East Liberty, Butler, Indiana, 
Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, Mar- 
tinsburg, Bellefonte, Waterford, Canan- 
daigua, Wilkesbarre, Tomhicken, Mt. 
Carmel, Lykens, and principal intermedi- 
ate points, to Mt. Gretna and return, at 
reduced rates. Tickets will be sold June 
25 to August 5, inclusive, and will be 
good to return until August 13, inclusive. 
For specific rates, consult ticket agents. 


William H. Griffith, M. D., of London, 
England, says: ‘‘I consider five-grain 
antikamnia tablets the best treatment for 
women. The lady to whom I am giv- 
ing them had never been free from pain 
at periods. She was — obliged to 
take to her bed the first day, but since 
taking the tablets she has been perfectly 
free from pain. I prescribe two tablets 
for a dose.’’—The Stylus. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
R FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
JEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 

19) Cc . It SOOTHES the CHILD 

3, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
s the best remedy for DIAR- 
RH@A. Sold ists 1p every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask inslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 
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| Mecca 
Handsome} 
Book Free 


It tells all about the most 
delightful places in the 
country to spend the 
summer—the famous 
region of Northern Mich- 
igan, including these 
well-known resorts: 


Mackinac Island 
Traverse City 
Neahtawanta 


Michigan 


a 


Summer 


Petoskey 
Bay View 
Wequetonsing 
Harbor Point Omena 
Oden Northport 


Send 2c. to cover postage, mention this magazine, 
and we will send you this 52-page book, colored 
cover, 200 pictures, list and rates of all hotels, new 
1903 maps, and information 

about fhe train service on the 


Grand Rapids & 


Indiana Railway 
(The Fishing Line) 


Through sleeping cars daily for the North from 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, via 
Penna Lines and Richmond, and from Chicago 
via Michigan Central R. R.and Kalamazoo; low 
rates from all points. 

Fishermen will be interested in our booklet, 
“Where to Go Fishing,’’ mailed free. 
he L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over Ioo years, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50 


I have a SMALL stock of first-class encyclo- 
pedias which Iam closing out at $7.50 per set. 
If.interested, write for descriptive circular and 
full particulars. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
2 177 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


Thales Books 


$ For High Schools, Avademies, and Basiness Col- F 
leges. ».peliing, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Kng- 
lish, Shorthand, Commercia! Law, Arithmetic, 


Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in | 
rominent schools of every state. Wealso pub- ¢ 
ish a pocket dictionary, containing 33,000 words. 
| Illustrated catalogue free. Address. 
: THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, F 
1 483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland, Ohio. 
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St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 








The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at_teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address 5 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York; or 266 
Wabash Ave, Uhicago, 116 Summer St., Roston. Send 
all subscriptions to the New York office. 














' EDUCATIONAL. TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School es 
bers in sending orders. When ca’ s 
time you write you will get E 
ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. 


jence to subscri 
JOURNAL every 


School Book Publishers. 


Practical Toxt-Book Co,, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portiand, Or., 
University Pu Ushing o., ; 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
The Macmillan Co., -Y.&C 
Rand, McNally & Co.,° “ 
Hinds & Noble, New York 
John Wiley & Sone, New York 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York 
Yhompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Ginn & Co., eae: bic 


Heath &Co.,D.c. “ * “ 
Prang Edu. 09 ve “® ae 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,“* ‘* * 
Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Powers & Lyons, we 
Flanagan Co., A. 
Gregg Publishing Co., “ 
J. B. Lippincott Co., $ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wherewithal Book Co., “ 
McKay, David “ 
Sower 60., Christopher -_ 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Woodward, Tiernan & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Musical Instruments. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., : 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Educational Games. 
Cincinnati Game Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Book Covers. 
Hotden Book Cover Co., 
Springfie)d, Mass 


“ 


& hi. i. W. A, Rowles, 


‘wri 


. School Supplies. 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Fl Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- 
tal, ete. 

American School Furniture Coa., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Taylor &Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Union School Furniture Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Andrews School Furniture Co., 
: ‘ hicago, Ill. 
Central School Supply House, 
Chicago, Il’. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Redding, Baird & Co, 
Boston, Mass. 
DeVoe, Rayno'ds Co., N. Y. City 
Daus Duplicator Co,, in a 
Appert Glass Co., va en 
Robert A Keashbey&Co,‘*' “ 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Columbia School.Supply Co., 
ndianapolis, Ind. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
. Springfield, Mass. 
Stronghurst Mfg. Co., 
Stronghurst, Ill. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
E. W. A. Rowles, icago 
N. Y. Siticate Slate Co., New York 
E. J. Johnson & Co., me 
Aldus H, Brenneman, | 
Rawlinsville, Pa. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
A. Flanagaa Co., Chicago, I}. 


Kindergarten Material. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York 
Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


Eagle Pencil Co,, New York City 
Dixon Pencil Co,, Jersey ‘'itv. \..) 
Esterbrook Pen Co., New York 
E. Faber, * 





iting for circulars, 
special attention. Two lines, one ye 





Spencerian Pen Co., New York 
Records, Blanks, Stationery: 


American School Furniture Cc. 
ew York, Chicago 

Acme Stationery & Paper Uo... 
New York City 


Gymnastic Apparatus. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York 


Charts. 


American School Furniture Co., 
ew York, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, and N. Y, 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Boston and N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass 


Maps, Globes, etc, 
Am, School Furniture Co. 

New York, Chicago 
Laing’s Planetarium, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago and N. Y. 

[linerals. 
Howell, E.E. Washington, D.C. 


Phys, and Chem. Apparatus. 
Eimer & Amend. N. Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, _ Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


School Bells. 
American School Furniture Co., 
ew York, Chicago 

School Clocks. 


American School Furniture Co., 
ew York, Chicago 

U. S. Electric Clock Co.. 
New York City 
Fred.. Frick Clock Co., _— 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Photos for Schools. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


School Furniture, 
American Sch, Far, Co., 


Hotels, 
New York 


N. Y. 


St. Denis 





and Equipment. This will be a great conven- 
or other. information by mentioning 
ar, $5.00 ; each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 
Additional lines $2.00 a year... : 


THE SCHOOL 


Insurance. 

Mutual Life New York 
Mass. Mutual Life 

Springfield, Maas. 


Schools. 


Drexel Institute, 
Columbia University, 
New York University, 
Prospect Hill School, - 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Slates. 
N. ¥, Silicate Slate Co., New York 


Students’ Gowns, 
Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N.Y, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Teachers’Agency, New York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. J. “ 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau, “ 
Rockwell, J. C. sy 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany,.N. Y. 
Teachers’ Co-op, Assn., 8 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Augeles 
Educational Exchauge, _ 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Sheridan Teachers’ Agency, 
Greenwood, 8. 0. 
Minneapolis Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Educational Bureau. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Western Teachers’ Agency, a 
ilwaukee, Wis. 
Educational Bureau, 
Allentown, Pa. 
National Educational Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Typewriters. 


Remington Typewriter Co., 

New York City 
Densmore Typewriter Co., 

New York Cit 
Smith Premier Co.,Syracuse, N y. 
Oliver Typewriter, Chicago 
Chicago Writing Machine Co., 

Chicago 

Consolidated Typewriter Co., 


New York City 
Fox Typewriter, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Phila 
New 


-, Pa. 
York 





Books at 


Half-Price 


To reduce our stock, we are offering the following books for ordeis 
received before Sept. 1, 1903, at the special prices quoted below. 
These exceptional rates are for a limited time only, and all orders 
must be sent to our New York office. 


Spencer’s Education. A beautiful, cloth-bound edition. 


The books are in perfect condition, 
paper, type, and binding thebest, This is the only edition which has 


heavy type paragraph headings, invaluable in fixing the subject matter 
in the memory. 227 pages. Former price, $1.00. For this sale only, 


50c., postpaid. “te - ie 

* volume of valuable 
The Professional Teacher... oes on pedagogy. 144 
large pages, paper bound. This material can be obtained in this 
form only and will never be reprinted. Price, 60c. For this sale only, 
30c., postpatd. 


Dean’s The Geography Class; How to 
: Geography work can be made a pleasure to both 
Interest it. apie ae teacher. A very suggestive. and 
helpful book. Size, 6§x4§ inches. 151 pages. Binding, green cloth 
22 illustrations. Price, 50c. For this sale only, 25c., postpaid. 
Love’s Industrial Education. {80 tys Cio. 
late Superintendent Jamestown, N. Y., Schools. The book is a 
complete manual, including as it does, work for all the grades, in all 
departments, with all kinds of materials—from card sewing to crochet- 
ing, from stick laying to the turning lathe. Size, 73x5 inches. 306 
pages. Library cloth binding. Price, $1.50. For this sale only, 75c., 
postpaid. 
McMurry’s How to Conduct the Recitation. 
By Charles McMurry, Ph. D. Some of the headings are: Excite 
interest, Observation, Apperception, From Simple to Complex, Com- 
pare, Arouse Self-Activity, Develop Will Power, Steps in Teaching 
a Lesson, Dull Machine Work, etc. Manila covers. Price, 15¢., 
For this sale only 12c. per copy; in lots of 10 copies, 10c. per copy 
express paid. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
No more helpful book for young teachers has ever been published. 
Simple, practical, suggestive. Bound in Manila paper covers for 50c., 
postpaid. For this sale only, 30c. pa copy, postpaid; in lots of 10 
or more, 25c. pet copy, express paid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 





Prospect Hill 
School For Girls 





Situated in the heart of the most beautiful and health- 
ful section of New England at the junction of direct routes 
from Chicago to Boston, and from New York to the White 


Mountains. 


The individual attention given to each pupil has for its 
aim the highest mental and physical development of every 


girl in the school. 


Graduate, elective, and college preparatory courses pro- 


vided. 
Extensive grounds. 


Golf, tennis, and basket ball. - 


Well equipped gymnasium. 


circular on request. 


36th year. Illustrated 


The principal refers by permission to— 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washington, D. C, 

Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, New York. 

Prof. C. 8. Pennell, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. E. W. Champney, New York. 

Frau Marie F. Kapp, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 





Miss Caroline R. Clark, M. A., Principal, 


Greenfield, Mass. 
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» Texts for Secondary Schools ». 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By JACQUES W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 12mo. With 
aps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 
By James A. JAMES, Ph.D., and ALBERT H. SAN- 
FORD, M. A. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, net. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chron- 
ological Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages, $1.50, net. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISK LITERATURE 
By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and RoBERT Morss 
LovETT, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 431 
pages, $1.25, net. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G. S. _ (In Press) 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
By FRANK W. MILLER and AuG. F. Forrste, In- 
ree Na the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
n Press. 


The Marsh and Ashton Mathematical Series 


JUST PUBLISHED 





PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By CHARLES H. AsHToN, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. MarsH, Head Master 


Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 170 pages. 


85 cents, net. 


With Tables, 268 pages, $1.20, net. Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, net. 
The series Will include 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. (Ready.) 
PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Ready.) 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 





THE SECOND YEAR’S WORK 
Commercial : Industrial Bookkeeping 








is supplied in the following sets. 


JOBBING AND COMMISSION SET, Budget No. 103 


Representing the business of a corporation, showing the stock sub- 
scriptions, stock certificates, and the complete organization of the cor- 
poration with the proper opening entries, in connection with the con- 
ducting of a general jobbing and commission business, supplies about 
one-half year’s work. In addition to the transactions which make up 
the regular work of the set, supplementary exercises are added cover- 
ing almost every possible condition in the opening and closing of cor. 
poration accounts. These exercises require several hundred entries to 
be made. This set has been pronounced by experienced accountants as 
the most complete and thorough work on corporation accounting that 
has been published for. school use. List price, $1.30. 


MANUFACTURING SET, ‘Illustrating the Voucher System 


This set also illustrates the business of a corporation engaged in the 
manufacturing business, being the continuation of the business of a 
former partnership. In addition to the work in corporation accounting 
jt illustrates the well-known Voucher System, and requires the students 
to prepare all the necessary vouchers and other papers which are pe- 
culiar to the Voucher System. It also introduces the use of the sepa- 
rate sales ledger, the voucher register, and exhibits a scheme of ac- 
counting which illustrates the very latest developments in the scien- 
tific recordirg of business. List price, 65 cents. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANKING SET, Budget C 


This set was prepared after a careful examination of the systems of 
accounting followed in a number of the leading national banks of the 
country. All the business papers peculiar to the banking business are 
handled by the student, who in turn fills the position and performs the 
work of all the various officers and clerks ina bank. It fully illustrates 
the entire business of national banks, including clearing house and ex- 
change accounts. This set is far in advance of anything that has been 
offered the public for school-room use. It is neither more nor less diffi- 
cult than the actual work in an ordinary bank, but is within the easy 
comprehension of the advanced student of bookkeeping. List price, 
$1.74. 

Teachers who desire to supply their classes with advanced sets in 
bookkeeping will do well to correspond with us. 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY, - - Baltimore, Md. 














The New 


DENSMORE 


Is the most convenient type- 
writer. On it one can do the 
most work and the most easily 


* ea Se’ ‘ 
fnsmore 3d 


Especially adapted to School use 
and to the ‘‘Touch Method.’’ 


Our’ free booklet illustrates the Ball Bear- 
ings, Back Spacer, Paper Regulator, etc. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 
309 Broadway, New York 

















